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An Affirmation 


7" REGARD THE READING 
TEACHER as the most im- 
portant single activity of the Inter- 
national Reading Association,” said 
Albert J. Harris, President of the 
IRA, in a letter addressed to the 
new editor of the magazine. In 
writing this way he was voicing, in 
essence, a high purpose of the 
Association as stated in the by-laws 
—providing adequate guidance in 
all situations in which reading serves 
as a vital aid to learning. 

The purposes of the Association 
and of THe REeapinc TEACHER are 
sound and comprehensive. They are 
not ill-considered and hasty plans to 
meet the challenge of a sputnik 
awakened public or pseudo-new- 
comers with crash panaceas. They 
reflect the good judgment of pro- 
fessional individuals genuinely con- 
cerned with the improvement of 
reading programs and procedures. 

Education leaders and reading 
authorities have long recognized the 
need for maturity in reading. Horace 
Mann spoke out sharply against 
reading parrots. More recently 
William S. Gray and others have 
repeatedly stressed the need of read- 
ing for meaning. Critical reading 
and thinking have become almost 
synonymous terms in the demand for 
literacy as a means of combating 
ignorance and verbalism. 

Educators are in hearty agreement 


about the value of reading and the 


need for systematic reading instruc- 


tion. The tremendous amount of 
literature in the field of reading re- 
flects the constant, thorough-going 
study being done and reflects also 
that at no time have educators been 
completely satisfied with results 
achieved. In a democracy where the 
demands for social enlightenment 
are critical this kind of alertness and 
action has been a paradigm of the 
responsibility inherited. Even though 
many other agencies such as tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and 
the public forum assume a consider- 
able share of the responsibility for an 
enlightened public, reading will 
contribute in the future, even more 
than in the past, to increased per- 
sonal welfare and social progress. 


In a nuclear war, victory is 
impossible. In a free world where 
books and ideas are kept free, victory 
over illiteracy is not impossible. If 
we were to marshall all our efforts in 
order to concentrate on this one 
objective, there could be no wiser or 
more justifiable use of our time and 
resources. 


It is our cherished hope that the 
richness of the title of this periodical 
be abundantly attained. And, that 
each issue of THE READING TEACH- 
ER be discerningly accurate, well 
rendered, and enjoined in meaning 
with the needs and expectations of 
reading teachers everywhere. 


RussE.Lu_ G. STAUFFER, 
Editor 





The Reading-Study Approach to Printed Materials 


by GerALp A. YOAKAM 


HAS been recognized for some 
time that when children are 
taught reading in a general basal 
reading program without special 
training for reading the materials in 
the curriculum areas, they will fail 
to read the materials in certain areas 
with complete effectiveness. That 
there are different purposes in read- 
ing, and that the reader does not 
read all materials in the same way, 
has also been recognized for many 
years. 

The kind of reading in which the 
reader seeks to enjoy reading for its 
own sake has been called recreational 
reading, or reading for fun. And the 
kind of reading in which the reader 
seeks to acquire information has 
been called informational reading. 
In many reading programs, however, 
little or no effort is made to distin- 
guish these two types of reading; 
reading in general is taught without 
much concern as to whether training 
in reading in general provides for 
reading as a tool in acquiring a 
general education. 

Some of the printed materials of 
the curriculum require the reading, 
thinking, study approach. Some 
materials are obviously not written 
primarily for the purpose of enter- 
taining the reader; they are written 
for the purpose of conveying infor- 
mation, and are often of an expos- 
itory, descriptive, or argumentative 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
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character. These are factual mate- 
rials written in a straightforward 
style, and they usually lack the 
stylistic devices to capture attention 
and maintain interest that are used 
in the literature for children written 
for the purpose of giving pleasure. 
These materials include textbooks, 
encyclopedias, and reference books 
of special types in such fields as 
history, geography, and _ science. 
These materials require a more care- 
ful, deliberate, and systematic type 
of reading than is used in reading 
for enjoyment. 

The first approach to reading with 
the young child is not, and should 
not be, the serious, purposeful, study 
approach which is required by the 
informational materials of the cur- 
riculum. Story materials which are 
enlivened with characterization, 
with conversation, action and de- 
scription are properly used in the 
first attempts to teach the young 
child to read. While some factual 
materials may be used with young 
children, textbooks and other mate- 
rials heavy with factual content are 
not used until the fourth grade. 
Before that time we rely upon story 
material to carry whatever factual 
content we think necessary for 
children. Most factual material is 
closely packed with details and is 
not watered down by the use of 
conversation, characterization, de- 
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scription, and moving narrative. 
Material containing narrative has 
been repeatedly found easier to read 
than factual material. Conversa- 
tion, characterization, and action 
space out details that are closely 
packed in expository material. This 
spacing out of difficult concepts 
makes it possible for children to 
understand what would be totally 
incomprehensible if packed into an 
expository paragraph or page. Mate- 
rial suitable for young children is 
recognized as easy reading. Such 
material enables the child to gain 
fluency in the mechanics of reading 
before he is called upon to read the 
heavier material of the curriculum in 
the years from nine upward. 

It is true that not all information 
need be obtained by reading closely- 
packed factual material of an expos- 
itory nature. Children, and adults 
too, do gain much _ knowledge 
incidentally while reading widely in 
the field of general literature; but 
while doing so, the main purpose is 
not to acquire factual knowledge. In 
the adult world the direct approach 
to factual books is common in all 
professions and occupations. Text- 
books, which organize and condense 
information, are used in all fields. 

If it were possible to acquire all 
knowledge in that easy relaxed way 
in which one reads a novel, the news- 
paper, or a short story, there would 
be no point in presenting the study- 
reading approach to the printed 
materials of the curriculum. The 
most advanced thinking, however, 
advocates a reading program in 
which basal reading, curricular read- 


ing, recreatory reading, and correc- 
tive reading are in balance. In the 
past, the great majority of schools 
have taught reading with the as- 
sumption that general reading ability 
could be developed, and that once 
taught to read, the child would read 
effectively in all reading situations. 
This assumption has been shown to 
be false. In fact, it has been shown 
that a child may be quite effective in 
reading in one field and much less 
effective in another. In general, a 
child will read most effectively in 
that area in which he has had the 
most experience. If he is taught to 
read narrative material, and if he 
learns to read it effectively, he will 
read narrative material better than 
he will read expository or descriptive 
material. For many years children 
were taught to read almost exclu- 
sively from narrative material. As a 
result they read their school text- 
books and other factual books less 
well, and still do. It is because of this 
lack of skill with factual books 
that the study-reading approach to 
printed curriculum materials is 
necessary. 

It should be recognized, of course, 
that ability to read to learn develops 
gradually. It is neither possible nor 
desirable to make materials so easy 
for the young reader that no thinking 
or study takes place. Whenever the 
reader is confronted by something 
that he does not understand, he is 
forced to pause, analyze, and reflect. 
If the difficulty is in the nature of 
a concept he does not recognize, he 
will ask someone to explain. If the 
explanation is satisfactory, he will 
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nod his head and go on. Through 
repeated experiences of this kind in 
his reading in the primary grades, he 
will be prepared to engage in more 
advanced types of study reading in 
the middle grades and beyond. 

The study-reading approach to 
the printed materials of the cur- 
riculum recognizes that reading is a 
tool for learning and that when read- 
ing matter is difficult, analysis and 
reflection are required. Study read- 
ing is analytical, assimilative, reflec- 
tive, and creative. This approach 
advocates the provision of a program 
of study reading which will develop 
among children the ability to read 
textbooks, reference books, and 
other factual materials used in the 
curriculum areas for the purpose of 
conveying information, developing 
skills, organizing, mastering, and 
using information in school and life 
activities. 

It seems necessary at this point to 
define the relationship of the study- 
reading program to the other parts 
of a balanced reading program. The 
author believes that the basal reading 
program should develop all those 
reading skills and abilities that are 
common to all types of reading. This 
program should develop fundamen- 
tal skills in word recognition, com- 
prehension, organization, and reten- 
tion of ideas gained from reading. 
It should develop basal reading 
abilities, basal study-reading skills 
common to all curriculum areas, and 
basal recreatory reading abilities and 
skills. But the basal reading program 
can only initiate and partially 
develop those abilities which are 


ready at any stage of the child’s 
development, and it cannot carry 
over the application and use of these 
abilities in all curriculum areas at 
the same time. The special skills 
needed in curriculum areas must be 
taught as needed in those areas when 
the child is ready for them; and the 
child’s reading in the curricular areas 
must be carefully directed by the 
teacher so that he learns to read to 
learn in those areas in an appropriate 
and effective fashion. In other words, 
the child must be taught how to 
read, comprehend, organize, and 
retain the materials of each content 
field. 

The principal aims of a reading- 
study program may be stated as 
follows: 

1. To teach pupils to use text- 
books and other curricular 
materials of a factual type 
effectively. 

2. To promote the application of 
basal reading skills to cur- 
ricular reading materials. 

3. To discover any difficulties in 
study reading and to correct 
them as rapidly as possible. 

4. To teach pupils the special 
reading skills needed in cur- 
ricular areas; for example, the 
use of maps and graphs, the 
use of indexes, atlases, and 
other books of reference. 

5. To make the child familiar 
with source materials in a 
given area and to teach him 
how to find and use them. 

6. To teach the child to adjust 
his rate and method of reading 
to materials of different levels 
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of difficulty and variety of 


ence on the transfer of general 





content. reading ability, is essential. 
. 7. To teach the use of aids to General reading ability will 
t study, such as notebooks, note- not necessarily carry the child 
. taking, the use of outlines, through the difficult materials 
. bibliographies, etc. in the curricular fields. 
. ‘The advantages of a reading-study Different materials are read 
e approach to the curriculum are with different degrees of effec- 
§ many. This approach recognizes tiveness by the same reader. 
e that: A reader may read well in one 
5 1. Printed materials of different area and poorly in another. 
e kinds require special reading It is necessary to examine the 
. abilities, depending on how reading ability of pupils in 
0 the materials are to be used. each curriculum area and to 
j Some may be skimmed, some provide for instruction and 
t may be read rapidly, and some guidance where needed. 
must be chewed and digested. The teacher in each curricu- 
" Some require outlining and lum area is responsible for 
5 note-taking, reviewing, and teaching the child to read the 
memorizing if they are to be material of his area, not only 
i. mastered. The reading-study the required material, but also 
r approach provides for these the literature in each area that 
e differences. may be read for amusement 
2. Many curricular materials, and personal growth. In a 
f especially those in mathemat- sense, all teachers are teachers 
7 ics, science, social science, of reading; or to put it in 
philosophy, and morals require another way, the teacher is 
n a deliberate, reflective, analyt- responsible for teaching the 
+t ical, or critical reading ability. pupil to read in his area, 
This ability is not developed whatever that area may be. 
1] without instruction and guid- In order to develop effective read- 
7 ance, except perhaps by the ing in all areas a school should rec- 
e most brilliant pupils. The ognize that reading is the concern 
e teacher who uses these mate- of every teacher. Every classroom 
d rials must not only teach the _ teacher is responsible for reading all 
subject matter they contain, day and in all areas in which he uses 
ir but must also teach the pupil reading as a tool for learning. The 
a how to read and use them author advocates the following steps 
n effectively. Study-reading as- in organizing an approach of the 
sumes responsibility for mak- study type to curriculum materials: 
st ing this adjustment. 1. The establishment of a general 
g 3. Specific guidance in the vari- reading committee consisting 
Is ous fields, rather than depend- of all school personnel who 
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use reading as a tool in their 
work. This probably excludes 
the custodian, the school nurse, 
and the cafeteria manager, but 
hardly anybody else. 

2. The organization of a com- 
prehensive reading program to 
include: (1) basal reading, 
(2) curricular reading, (3) 
recreatory reading, and (4) 
corrective reading. 

3. The defining of the aims and 
functions of each phase of the 
reading program. This may be 
done by the principal, reading 
supervisor, or a consultant. 

4. The assignment of responsibil- 
ities. In many schools reading 
is not being well taught be- 
cause there is no clear under- 
standing of the responsibilities 
of each teacher. Buck-passing 
is the result. Teachers in the 
high school blame the elemen- 
tary school teachers because 
children can’t read, the middle 
grade teachers blame the pri- 
mary teachers, the primary 
teachers blame the parents, 
and the parents blame God. 
In such circumstances, there is 
no wonder that Jonathan can- 
not peruse the printed page. 
The assignment of responsibil- 
ities affects all teachers: the 
teacher of reading, the teacher 
in the self-contained class- 
room, teachers of special fields 
in all curriculum areas. 

If all the teachers on the staff have 
a clear idea of the aims of the read- 
ing program in general, of the four 
areas of the program, and if they 


understand their responsibilities in 
each area, the chances are good that 
an improved reading program will 
develop and that the reading-study 
program will begin to function. 

The reading-study program in 
most schools may suffer because of 
the lack of knowledge and training 
on the part of some of the teachers. 
Many teachers naively assume that 
because they are not named teachers 
of reading, or because reading is not 
specifically mentioned in their meth- 
od courses, they do not have any 
responsibility for helping their pupils 
read the material of their field. In 
order to have an effective study- 
reading program in the high school, 
it is necessary that high school teach- 
ers learn to direct their pupils in the 
reading of the materials in their 
fields. An in-service course in the 
psychology and teaching of reading, 
with special emphasis on the study 
type of reading as it occurs in the 
curriculum fields, would probably be 
the best way for in-service teachers 
to acquire the necessary skills. 

The author of this article has for 
many years advocated: a reading, 
thinking, study approach to the 
printed materials of the curriculum 
that require such an approach for 
mastery. He has seen the introduc- 
tion of study skills into the basal 
reading materials of the elementary 
school, and has watched the develop- 
ment of high school reading pro- 
grams with reading consultants in 
some regions. But careful study of 
the practices in many elementary 
and high schools shows that there is 
still much to be done before the study 
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approach to the printed materials 
of the curriculum becomes general. 
Many schools are still complaining 
that their pupils cannot “read” the 
school textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials. It is true that some 
of these materials are very difficult 
and ill suited to the reading abilities 
of the pupils who are required to 
use them; but that does not excuse 
the schools from striking at the root 
of the evil and developing an effec- 
tive program of directed study read- 


ing. It is mis-education to require 
boys and girls to study books which 
they cannot read. 

The dedicated teachers of Amer- 
ica are already working on this 
problem, and many of them are 
making headway. The future teach- 
ers of America must learn to cope 
with the problems of educating chil- 
dren through the use of books, which 
should include not only teaching 
children how to read, but also teach- 
ing them how to study. 


Reading and Audio-Visual Materials 


by Wa ter A. WITTICH 


W: ARE living during a time of 
rapid change in our society and 
particularly in patterns of education 
which attempt to serve the needs of 
this society. Consider a few of these 
changes: During the last fifty years 
in American education, the percent- 
age of high-school-age young people 
enrolled in high school has increased 
from 13% in 1910 to an estimated 
90% in 1960. A similar but not 
nearly as great a change has occurred 
at the elementary level. Among these 
increasing numbers of young people 
who are in schools today, we find 
and will continue to find a degree 
of heterogeneity in reading compre- 
hension and skill that we have never 
before witnessed. 

During this same period of time, 
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fifty years, an analysis of high-school 
drop-outs revealed that 60%* of 
them left because they were not in- 
terested in school or school subjects, 
or preferred work to school. The 
degree to which inability to read or 
dislike of reading led to dropping 
out of school can only be guessed. 
However, since success in academic 
work in our schools is closely related 
to success in reading, it must be 
admitted that reading problems and 
reasons for school leaving are closely 
related. 

Further evidence of the rapid 
change in educational practices dur- 
ing the last fifty years is to be found 
in the “Biennial Survey of Education 


*National Child Labor Committee, Early School 
Leavers, Dillon, New York. 1949. 
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in the United States, 1954.” This 
report describes the evolution of 
high-school course offerings. Where- 
as, fifty years ago, a typical high 
school offered somewhere between 
thirty and forty courses, the com- 
posite of courses offered by 24,000 
American high schools today in- 
cludes over 800 separate and distinct 
courses. The high-school curriculum 
today takes as its field of study the 
expanding contemporary world of 
science, social studies, and vocations. 
Even today, the key to the informa- 
tion within these 800 courses is most 
apt to be the printed word, the text- 
book, or some reading supplemen- 
tary reference source. Today, reading 
is of great importance to more chil- 
dren and young people than have 
ever before enrolled in formal educa- 
tional situations. 

In addition to all of these things 
which influence the numbers of 
learners who are dependent on the 
reading process for information, one 
must consider the out-of-school in- 
fluences which bring pressures to 
bear on the interests and study 
habits of students still in school. 
Among these out-of-school pressures 
are those exercised by the changing 
nature of the home, the community 
society, but particularly the changing 
nature of communication itself. Fifty 
years ago it was rather typical for 
ideas and news and social informa- 
tion to be passed from the point of 
origin to its recipients largely by 
word of mouth or through books and 
magazines. Consider what has hap- 
pened. In 1930 the first radio census 
revealed that over 12 million radios 


were in use. Today, over 100 million 
radios are in use in homes, automo- 
biles or places of entertainment. It 
is significant to note, however, that 
before 1930 no radio census had ever 
been taken; radio was no significant 
communication force before 1930. 
It was not until 1950 that the first 
television census was carried on. In 
1950, 8 million sets were in use, 
largely in places of entertainment. 
Today, however, over 40 million 
sets are in use, and a goal of 
100 million is envisioned. Simi- 
larly, newspaper circulations and 
magazine subscriptions have _in- 
creased in numbers, and while a few 
closed-wall motion-picture houses 
have gone out of business, their num- 
bers have been replaced many times 
over by their counterparts — the 
drive-in theaters. 

Today, we live in the very midst 
of a@ communications revolution. 
Ideas are no longer solely communi- 
cated by word of mouth or by the 
printed page. Today, countless out- 
of-school communication impressions 
are being imposed upon our ele- 
mentary and high-school students 
through non-reading communica- 
tion means. What effect does this 
have on pupil reading comprehen- 
sion and reading skills? As this is 
going on, many of us in our formal, 
classroom procedures continue to 
disregard contemporary communica- 
tion forms and depend instead, 
rather rigidly, on the tasks imposed 
by the demands of words and print. 

At this point, then, it is possible 
to generalize. Our school population 
is increasing, and will continue to 
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increase. The curriculum is expand- 
ing and this expansion will continue. 
A spread is growing, and will con- 
tinue to grow, between the reading- 
centered communication processes in 
our schools, and the growing popu- 
larity and use of non-reading com- 
munication forms in  extra-school 
situations. 

If we are going to expect our 
growing numbers of school students 
to continue to learn efficient reading 
skills and outcomes, it seems desir- 
able to incorporate into our teaching 
of reading methods some of the 
suitable extra-school communica- 
tion techniques which appear to be 
so widely accepted and useful to our 
present generation of school-age 
children and youth. 

At this point, the reader may be 
questioning whether or not a case is 
being made for audio-visual tech- 
niques in the classroom. To an ex- 
tent, it is. To the extent that audio 
and visual experiences may supply 
socially useful experiences, and to 
the extent that audio-visual experi- 
ences may supply readiness situations 
which will assist in the mastery of 
needed reading skills and in the ac- 
complishment of reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary, these new 
supplementary tools—16mm. sound 
motion-picture film, filmstrips, etc.— 
need to be considered as contempo- 
rary supplements to efficient class- 
room procedure. In the pages that 
follow, I will attempt to describe the 
possible roles which audio-visual 
materials may assume in the reader’s 
classroom learning experience. Spe- 
cifically, I will attempt to describe 


the role of audio-visual materials in 
their relationship to reading readi- 
ness, reading comprehension, and 
vocabulary development. 


Audio-Visual Materials and 
Reading Readiness 


Recently, it was my opportunity to 
visit at a near-by elementary school. 
I observed first in one of the primary 
grades. I arrived in time to follow a 
first-grade group on a field study 
trip. A short walk took us to a near- 
by park. The teacher paused to give 
some whispered instructions to her 
children at which time they divided 
into groups and picked their way 
cautiously through a screen of low 
shrubs. As they peered out onto the 
pond beyond, a family of ducklings 
could be observed following their 
mother into shallow waters. As the 
group emerged on land, there was a 
general preening of feathers, extend- 
ing of webbed feet, an exchanging 
of noisy quacking and a fluttering of 
feathers. The teacher was all but 
overwhelmed by children who asked 
whispered questions. Their fingers 
pointed eagerly to things of interest, 
and the children compared informa- 
tion about what they had seen. 

A half hour later we were back in 
the classroom. As soon as the group 
had settled itself and the first rush 
of conversation had subsided, the 
teacher explained that she had an- 
other way of describing the things 
that they had seen. This said, she 
produced a pack of flash cards and 
one by one revealed the symbols 
which stood for the experiences they 
had witnessed — ducklings, webbed 
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feet, bills, and several action phrases. 
As soon as a child successfully re- 
vealed that he understood the rela- 
tionship between the experience and 
the word, he was given the card 
which he then placed on the experi- 
ence chart. 

Here was reading readiness ac- 
complished as it has been by skilled 
teachers since the beginning of 
modern reading instruction. Why is 
it, I asked myself, that this kind of 
“before the word, the idea” learning 
cannot become the basis for reading 
instruction on up through the higher 
grades—on up into junior and senior 
high school? The answer, of course, 
is obvious; the nature of the things 
we seek to understand through read- 
ing is not always such that first-hand 
readiness experiences can be ar- 
ranged. As I walked down the hall 
toward the next room, this observa- 
tion was borne out. 


I entered a fourth-grade classroom 
where the social studies assignment 
was in the process of being made.. . 

“And for tomorrow,” the teacher 
was saying, “you will read Chapter 
11, which has to do with the tribes 
that live along the headwaters of the 
Congo River. You will find that this 
is about the Watussi and the Pyg- 
mies— two very different tribes of 
people.” 

As the supervised study period 
began, and as I walked among the 
students at their work of reading, 
several questions entered my mind. 
What kinds of reading readiness 
background experiences should these 
students have in order to really com- 
prehend the words which the author 


chose as he wrote of the experiences 
he was attempting to describe? What 
were the possibilities that the chil- 
dren would relate the same kinds of 
understandings to the author’s cho- 
sen words that the author himself 
thought about as he was selecting the 
words through which to describe his 
experiences? When children have 
difficulty in comprehending word 
meanings and concepts, what pro- 
visions are made for helping them? 

The dilemma which has been de- 
scribed in the questions above is well 
known to every teacher. The history 
teacher knows full well the need for 
readiness experiences in his subject. 
The teacher of geography, of science, 
of nature study readily agrees that, 
as the child advances from grade to 
grade, and attempts to read about 
and understand areas of information 
which ever grow more remote in time 
and distance, the problems of suc- 
cessfully and correctly interpreting 
the printed word mount accordingly. 
If we were going to provide useful 
readiness experiences before engag- 
ing in reading in these subjects, it 
would be desirable to transport chil- 
dren and young people everywhere 
over the face of the globe to see for 
themselves those things about which 
they later read. This, of course, is a 
physical impossibility. 

In the study of history it would 
not only be desirable to transport 
learners to historical sites but to turn 
back the clock as well, neither of 
which is possible in our classrooms. 
To a degree, this kind of globe- 
trotting or clock turning back can be 
done with the aid of maps, charts, 
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photographs and line drawings, both 
in black-and-white and in color as 
all are currently used in the better 
editions of today’s textbooks. Even 
these devices, however, cannot re- 
construct experiences which are life- 
like and which demand motion and 
sound to reveal realistically the ex- 
perience portrayed. 


Today, however, it is possible to 
adapt the art of the motion picture 
to classroom use and to achieve 
highly desired learning outcomes. 
Today, needed readiness experiences 
in the social studies, science and his- 
tory are being created through class- 
room teaching films. Such films were 
first used twenty-five years ago when 
the Yale Chronicles Photoplays were 
introduced as a new kind of class- 
room experience. Teaching films 
have since been much improved. 
Their present-day versions currently 
in use in our elementary and high 
schools represent opportunities for 
bringing readiness experiences into 
the classroom in a manner which 
traditional means cannot hope to 
approach. Such teaching films have 
been produced by Arthur Barr, 
Coronet, Teaching Film Custodians 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
The degree to which vivid, likelife 
instructional films provide readiness 


experiences which later allow readers. 


to comprehend more skilfully the 
true meanings of words has been 
very dramatically revealed during 
the past twenty years in the research 
studies of Arnspiger, Roulon, Con- 
sitt, Knowlton and Tilton, and 
others. 


Audio-Visual Materials and 
Reading Comprehension 

It is difficult to determine where 
the use of audio-visual materials as 
readiness experience ends and where 
it becomes of greater influence in 
assisting the child to attain what is 
referred to as a good reading com- 
prehension. Reading comprehension 
is without doubt conditioned, first, 
by the interest the learner brings to 
the reading task, and certainly by 
the backgrounds of experience and 
understanding that he has to draw 
upon when attempting to establish 
a relationship between the printed 
symbol—the word—and the experi- 
ence for which it stands. In general, 
the use of audio-visual materials will 
be most effective when they are 
capable of providing necessary ex- 
periences which are not ordinarily 
available through the usual means 
available to the pupil or teacher. 
Again, I would like to refer to per- 
sonal experiences. During another 
classroom visitation I arrived at the 
time when a film on helicopters was 
being shown. Following the showing 
of the film, an animated discussion 
ensued. Even before interest dimin- 
ished, the teacher suggested that the 
motion-picture film, though it had 
appeared quite complete, left many 
things to be answered. “What should 
we do now,” she asked her pupils, 
“to find answers to questions that 
were not answered in the film?” 

Students logically suggested they 
turn to the pages of their general 
science book. Others who finished 
their reading quickly asked permis- 
sion to continue their researches 
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among the reference books in the 
school’s library. The use of films, 


slides, and models, the teacher ex- - 


plained, had become the rule in this 
classroom and was responsible for 
heightened interest in reading. It was 
her reaction that reading had been 
stimulated by observing “first-hand” 
the ideas and understandings re- 
vealed through audio-visual experi- 
ences. Curiosity aroused had led 
naturally to reading for further in- 
formation — reading became an in- 
teresting and prized tool for finding 
such information. Reading compre- 
hension, she reported, was high. 

Or, was it that interest was high? 
Did reading comprehension follow 
as a natural outgrowth of this 
curiosity incited during witnessing 
experiences portrayed through 
audio-visual means? Did the repeat- 
ed use of appropriate, well-selected 
audio-visual materials contribute to 
readiness per se; or was the use 
of these materials a direct aid to 
comprehension? Regardless of your 
opinion at this point, several research 
studies on the subject should be cited. 

In 1953 Professor Paul Witty and 
Dr. James Fitzwater attempted to 
measure the influence of a series of 
eight primary-level, sound, motion- 
picture films on beginning reading 
comprehension attained by second- 
grade children in Chicago public 
schools. They discovered that, fol- 
lowing the use of the selected sound 
motion-picture films which were 
used during reading lessons, 95% 
of the children reported that the 
motion-picture experience helped 
them in their reading and helped 


them to understand their vocabulary 
lessons; 99% of the children wanted 
to continue to study their reading as 
they continued to engage in film 
learning. 

Of greater importance are the 
teachers’ attitudes reported. Five of 
the nine teachers reported that rate 
of learning was greater, eight re- 
ported that class discussion improved 
and that reading vocabulary im- 
provement was greater, and seven 
reported that independent reading 
was encouraged. 

In another study carried on in 
the intermediate elementary grades, 
Louis Romano conducted an inten- 
Sive investigation of reading vocabu- 
lary mastery and its relationship to 
the simultaneous use of several 
audio-visual materials including the 
16mm. sound motion-picture film, 
selected filmstrips and flat pictures. 
Not content to investigate the 
possible usefulness of individually 
selected audio-visual materials, Ro- 
mano sought to probe the effect of 
using several kinds of audio-visual 
materials selected also because of 
their usefulness in reinforcing one 
another. In addition, Romano car- 
ried on his study in classrooms 
already judged to represent enriched 
learning environments; that is, the 
teachers of these classroom groups 
were known to use regularly more 
than average numbers of appropri- 
ate models, specimens, collections of 
useful books, wall charts, and chalk- 
board illustrations in the course of 
their work. 

During the course of a semester 
of work, Romano was able to report 
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reading vocabulary gains from 100 
to 300%. Readers who are interested 
in a more complete report of his 
research may secure his study from 
the University of Wisconsin Library. 


Summary 


The climate in which the work 
of our schools proceeds is changing 
constantly. Characteristic of such 
changes are many new and useful 
materials of instruction: audio-visual 
materials —- sound motion-picture 
films, filmstrips, etc. These materials 
are useful in accomplishing useful 
and needed but ordinarily difficult 
to provide classroom experiences. 
Among the areas which can be well 
served by audio-visual materials are 
reading readiness, reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary mastery. As 
learners attempt to understand read- 
ing which deals with experiences 
which are remote in time or place to 
the learner, the filmstrip, film, etc., 
serve as a valuable readiness experi- 
ence. Because of the film’s realistic 
way and clear and visually reveal- 
ing understandings, the viewer may 
gain information, sharpened curios- 
ity and heightened interest. All of 
these may assist in the acquisition of 
better reading comprehension and 
vocabulary mastery. 

Research evidence of the past 
twenty years has borne out the 
above. The reader should study the 
investigations of V. C. Arnspiger, 
“Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Sound Pictures as Teaching Aids”; 
Frances Consitt, “The Value of 
Films in History Teaching”; D. C. 
Knowlton and J. W. Tilton, “Mo- 


tion Pictures in History Teaching” ; 
P. J. Roulon, “The Sound Motion 
Picture in Science Teaching” and a 
host of others. These researches and 
others reveal the value which film 
experiences, particularly in the fields 
of the social studies, history and 
science, have in assisting students in 
achieving greater comprehension. 

The reader should examine appro- 
priate teaching films in the area of 
his subject interest. A letter to any of 
the following producers of educa- 
tional sound films will bring brief 
but useful descriptions of literally 
hundreds of films which are avail- 
able in all of the eighteen curriculum 
areas for which formal education 
today professes responsibility. Some 
selected sources to be contacted in- 
clude Academy Films, Hollywood, 
Calif.; Coronet Films, Chicago, IIl.; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill.; International Film 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films, New York; Young 
America Films (c/o McGraw-Hill), 
New York; United World Films, 
New York, etc. 
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Curriculum Fields 


by 
e 


W: CAN DEFINE the major types 
of reading in curricular fields 


and their respective purposes by 
surveying the recent literature and 
the thinking of leading reading 
authorities. 

When we do so, we find wide- 
spread agreement upon these types 
of reading: (1) understanding and 
interpreting content; (2) grasping 
the organization of the content; (3) 
developing special vocabularies, con- 
cepts, and symbols; (4) evaluating 
critically what is read; (5) collecting 
and collating materials; (6) recall- 
ing and applying what is read; and 
(7) broadening interests, tastes, and 
experiences. 


Factors Influencing Successful 
Content Reading 


It is apparent, however, that no 
matter how essential these types of 
reading are, in the minds of reading 
experts, their acceptance and use by 
classroom teachers is not universal. 
For example, contrast the extent of 
use of these types of reading by the 
textbook-oriented teacher with the 
use by the teacher who individualizes 
her instruction in dealing with broad 
topics of common interest. Certainly 
there is wide variation in the class- 
room situation in the types of reading 
considered essential. 

The curriculum design within 
which the teacher functions also 


Types and Purposes of Reading in Various 
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tends to define the role of reading in 
the various curriculum fields, as 
Gordon N. Mackenzie has pointed 
out (5). In the subject curriculum 
the greatest emphasis is upon read- 
ing to understand and interpret con- 
tent, to grasp organization, and to 
recall and apply what is read. In the 
child-centered curriculum reading 
may receive less direct attention, but 
make even more contribution to 
academic success. Here, reading to 
broaden tastes, interests and experi- 
ences, to collect and collate mate- 
rials, and to evaluate critically what 
is read are the major reading activ- 
ities. Reading is considered a major 
tool for promoting personal growth 
and social development in the child- 
centered curriculum. 

A third type of curriculum, the 
core curriculum oriented to social 
functioning or social problems, is 
prevalent in our schools. Teachers 
functioning in this framework com- 
monly stress grasping organization of 
content, collecting and collating, and 
the problem-solving aspect of apply- 
ing what is read. Some _ also 
emphasize critical evaluation and 
understanding and interpreting. A 
few apparently emphasize the broad- 
ening of tastes, interests, and experi- 
ences through reading as the major 
type of reading activity, as a recent 
report shows (7). The extensive use 
of small-group work, of reports to 
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the body of the class, of a wide 
variety of source materials, and of 
changing units of study tend to de- 
limit the role of reading in the core 
curriculum. The major purposes for 
reading become its use as a means of 
communication, as one aspect of the 
language arts, and as a tool for 
learning. 

The types of reading which may 
be employed in various curriculum 
fields are also influenced by pupil 
readiness to engage in these activ- 
ities. Intelligence, type of previous 
schooling, general reading ability, 
and, to a lesser degree, social- 
economic background are some of 
the factors which determine readi- 
ness for a variety of reading activities 
(4). The value systems, prejudices, 
and attitudes of pupils markedly 
affect their abilities to interpret, to 
evaluate, and to react critically 
despite basically good comprehension 
skills. Most significant is the early 
training in diversified reading skills 
in preparing pupils to read and study 
effectively in the content fields. 

In many school systems the only 
training in reading received by most 
pupils is of a basal reading type. 
This instruction, which emphasizes 
largely the reading of narrative or 
simple factual materials, is often 
concluded at the end of the fourth 
or sixth grade. Beyond this point, 
training in how to read is largely 
optional and dependent upon the 
individual teacher’s recognition of 
her pupils’ needs. ‘Thus, many pupils 
who enter secondary schools or 
colleges have received little instruc- 
tion in the reading skills necessary 


for effective study in the various 
curricular fields. 

Many secondary and college stu- 
dents are unable to perform effi- 
ciently in the seven types of reading 
listed above. They are lacking not 
only in intellectual and cultural 
readiness but also in general reading 
skills which are essential to mature, 
efficient reading. Many teachers, 
themselves, like their pupils, are un- 
trained and unskilled readers. More- 
over, teachers who identify them- 
selves as specialists in a content field 
hesitate to instruct pupils in a group 
of skills which seem to lie outside 
their area of specialization. 


Basic General Reading Skills 


Before secondary and _ college 
students can read efficiently in 
the curriculum fields they must be 
skillful in a number of fundamental 
reading practices. These fundamen- 
tal skills may be defined and illus- 
trated as follows: 

1. Ability to survey materials to 
determine general nature, main 
ideas, appropriate reading approach, 
and to formulate the purpose of the 
reading. Essentially, surveying is an 
organized, rapid coverage of difficult 
material, such as a report, bulletin, 
or chapter of a book. It is intended 
to answer such questions as: What 
information may be gained from the 
material? How is this information 
organized or presented? Is this in- 
formation significant? How detailed 
must comprehension be? How does 
the style or complexity of the presen- 
tation influence the manner in which 


it should be read? 
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Surveying is, or should be, the 
initial step in the study of significant 
or difficult material. Several research 
studies show that when surveying is 
used in this fashion there is more 
comprehension, and study time is 
used more economically. Other uses 
for surveying are found in reviewing 
large amounts of material for a 
written examination, in quick brush- 
ups before oral recitation, and in 
evaluating materials collected for a 
written report. 

In practice, surveying includes 
(1) reading the title critically, (2) 
examining the illustrative and 
graphic material, (3) reading each 
heading and subheading, and (4) 
reading the first sentence or two of 
each paragraph. If the nature of the 
material permits, two other steps 
may be included in surveying: read- 
ing the introductory paragraph, and 
reading the closing or summary 
paragraph. 

2. Ability to relate knowledge 
gained by surveying to the choice of 
an appropriate reading technique. 
Mere knowledge of the theory of 
surveying, or comprehension of the 
steps involved, is not sufficient. 
Planning and structuring of the 
reading purpose, choice of an ap- 
propriate reading technique, and 
skill in relating the information 
gained from surveying to other mate- 
rials requires thinking on the part of 
the reader. 

Implementing the information 
gained from surveying by the read- 
ing and study procedures which will 
facilitate the degree of learning 
desired is not an integral part of the 


act of surveying. The student does 
not necessarily handle material in 
the most efficient manner simply 
because he knows how to survey it. 
He must still be able to modify his 
rate or technique of reading. He 
must be able to recognize the rele- 
vance of the material to his purpose 
for reading, and adjust accordingly. 
In other words, in addition to being 
able to survey effectively, the student 
must be able to translate the results 
of surveying into appropriate next 


steps. 
3. ep rate of reading 


sufficient to permit varying speeds or 
reading techniques such as skim- 
ming, moderate rate, careful reading, 
and scanning for details. The effi- 
cient reader must be able to vary his 
rate according to the nature of the 
material being read and his purpose 
in reading it. This flexibility in rate 
is so widely accepted by reading 
authorities that the principle has 
become an axiom. 

Flexibility in rate results in higher 
school grades, in economy of study 
time, and greater enjoyment of read- 
ing. The flexible reader achieves 
greater total comprehension, com- 
pletes more work, and finds time 
available for recreational reading. 
But these satisfactions are not gained 
without instruction and practice. 

4. Ability to handle graphic 
and illustrative materials effectively. 
Some instruction is given in the read- 
ing of tabular, graphic, and statis- 
tical materials in the elementary 
schools. Further instruction is usually 
experienced by those who study high 
school and college mathematics. Yet 
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the average adult is often embar- 
rassed by his inability to handle or 
interpret these types of materials. 

For adequate functioning in the 
curricular fields the student should 
be able to read and interpret 
pictures, maps, charts, graphs, and 
cartoons. Most of these involve the 
expression of relationships and are 
a sort of condensed mathematical 
language. 

These various ways of represent- 
ing relationships are not found ex- 
clusively in the field of mathematics. 
They occur regularly in most of the 
physical and social sciences, in home 
economics and business courses, in 
agriculture and architecture. More- 
over, these materials are particularly 
difficult to read. Even the most effi- 
cient readers must handle them 
slowly and analytically. For these 
reasons all teachers in fields using 
graphic, tabular, or statistical matter 
must assume the responsibility of 
offering instruction in how to read 
these materials. 

5. Skill in use of the library and 
basic references peculiar to the field. 
The various skills and knowledges 
needed for intelligent use of the 
library are numerous. They are 
described in detail in many recent 
publications and need not be re- 
peated here (1). The point we 
would like to stress is the necessity 
for teachers in the various curricular 
fields to assume the responsibility of 
instructing pupils in the use of the 
basic references peculiar to their 
fields. In the teaching of English, 
for example, we cannot assume that 
pupils are entirely competent in the 


use of such tools as the dictionary, 
indexes to poetry, short stories, plays, 
fiction, and biography, the thesaurus, 
periodical indexes, and magazines 
such as Literary Cavalcade, and 
Practical English. Direct instruction 
and practice in the effective use of 
these reference materials which are 
fundamental to successful study are 
the responsibility of each teacher in 
the curriculum fields. 

6. Skill in general reading abil- 
ities such as rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. Reasonably good 
reading abilities are fundamental to 
success in almost all curriculum 
fields. It is true that pupils vary 
considerably in their reading pro- 
ficiency in handling materials from 
the different fields. Two pupils of 
average general reading ability may 
achieve quite differently in reading 
in a particular curriculum content 
because of such factors as interest, 
reading background, confidence, and 
motivation. But it is widely recog- 
nized that pupils of very poor general 
reading ability also tend to perform 
poorly in most, if not all, reading 
efforts in the content fields. Good 
general reading ability forms a 
sound foundation for the growth of 
desirable reading skills in the content 
fields. 

These six basic reading skills are 
not the only essentials for success in 
the curriculum fields. Systematic 
study habits of proven values, effec- 
tive techniques in note-taking, out- 
lining, summarizing, and listening, 
skill in preparing for and taking 
examinations, and intelligent plan- 
ning of a personal schedule are also 
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important in academic studies. Stu- 
dents must be well grounded in all 
of these habits and skills before they 
can be expected to read competently 
in the content fields. 


Types of Reading in the 
Curriculum Fields 


Understanding and interpreting 
content. This is undoubtedly the 
most common type of reading used 
in working in any curriculum field. 
In this type of reading, Gray (3) 
distinguishes the two major purposes 
of grasping the literal meaning and 
recognizing the broader, inherent 
meanings. In obtaining the literal 
meaning, the reader is asking, ‘““What 
does it say?” In recognizing inherent 
meanings, he is, in effect, reading 
between the lines for intent and tone, 
for unexpressed generalizations or 
inferences, or to interpret rhetorical 
devices and figurative language. 

We cannot leave this most impor- 
tant type of curricular reading with- 
out mentioning two dangers inherent 
in common practices in content 
classes. There is a false emphasis 
upon the detailed type of reading 
such as drill upon selecting main 
ideas, finding details, and enumerat- 
ing conclusions. Teachers often as- 
sume that repeated practice in 
answering a stereotyped sequence of 
questions promotes development of 
intelligent comprehension. Overem- 
phasis upon this approach may stifle 
the creative, interpretive reading 
with which each new reading should 
be approached. 

Another dangerous, common 
classroom practice is that of reading 


texts aloud to promote comprehen- 
sion. This is based on a mistaken 
assumption of the values of oral 
reading for the comprehension of the 
reader. The substitution of easier 
texts, more general discussion, and 
training in effective listening habits 
are much better solutions when the 
reading skills of a class are weak or 
the textbook is too difficult (6). 

Grasping organization of the con- 
tent. Training in recognizing organi- 
zation may progress from practice in 
outlining or identifying the main 
idea in a single paragraph, to that in 
several paragraphs, in a section, in 
an entire chapter. Fuller outlines 
may then be introduced which would 
include details as well as main ideas. 
Many teachers in social sciences and 
English will also aid students in rec- 
ognizing the temporal order of events, 
in relating events in a cause and 
effect sequence, in recognizing plot 
arrangement, and in relating events 
to the characteristics of the era in 
which they occurred. In the teaching 
of science pupils need help in reading 
deductively from the principle or 
law to specific applications, and in 
reading inductively from observa- 
tions or experiments to the formula- 
tion of an hypothesis. 

Developing special vocabularies, 
concepts, and symbols. There are 
three tasks inherent in learning the 
terms of a curriculum field. The 
first is that of learning the technical 
vocabulary and special concepts 
implicit in these technical words. 
Teachers in the content fields must 
assume the responsibility for direct, 
concentrated instruction not only in 
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the technical terms peculiar to their 
subject but also in the broad mean- 
ings of those terms that involve 
special concepts. 

The second task present in the 
special vocabulary of each field is 
that of the use of specialized mean- 
ings for general words. Specialized 
meanings are used for such general 
words as mouth, cape, and court in 
the social sciences, and for scale, 
charge, conduct in the sciences. 
While these words are often within 
the general reading vocabularies of 
students, their specialized meanings 
in a particular curricular field must 
also be taught. 

The third task present in the 
special vocabulary field is that pre- 
sented by the use of symbols. The 
problem of learning symbols is most 
acute in the fields of mathematics 
and science since these employ literal 
numbers (4a, 5b + 2d), operational 
symbols (roots, plus, parentheses), 
directed numbers (+ 4 — 8), 
methods of showing relationship 
(graph, equation, formula), as well 
as a host of other symbols (H:2O, 
Zn, U-238). 

Evaluating critically what is read. 
DeBoer (2) has pointed out that 
critical reading involves a search for 
materials, evaluation of the data, 
comparison of sources, and synthesis 
of the findings. He also mentions the 
need for suspended judgment and 
interpretation of the author’s motive. 
To these we might add the need for 
skill in using personal knowledge or 
other sources in judging accuracy, 
completeness, and authenticity and 
in distinguishing opinion from fact. 


In addition to all these judgmental 
reactions, the student should be 
familiar with the common tricks of 
the propagandist’s trade. 

Recalling and applying what is 
read. This type of reading is second- 
ary in frequency of use only to 
understanding and interpreting con- 
tent. Yet, like most of the other types 
of reading in the curriculum fields, it 
is seldom taught thoroughly to stu- 
dents. Basically, recalling and apply- 
ing involves three groups of skills. 
First, it demands ability to use effec- 
tively such aids to retention as 
outlines, summaries, note-taking, 
underlining, and selective re-reading. 

Secondly, recall and application 
requires the ability to practice self- 
evaluation of learning. The student 
needs effective methods of self-reci- 
tation and review. 

Finally, recall and application 
implies skill in re-expressing ideas in 
one’s own words and using facts as 
a springboard to further learning. In 
this sense, the student must develop 
his ability to proceed from simple 
recall to solving problems, and 
through applying generalizations to 
formulating new generalizations. If 
taught thoroughly, this kind of read- 
ing leads the student far beyond the 
primitive recall of facts, or even 
recognition of facts, to new uses for 
the ideas he has thus gathered. 

Collecting and collating materials. 
More than any other type of reading, 
collecting and collating materials 
demands flexibility on the part of 
the reader. Here his library skills, 
and his ability to skim, to scan, to 
read thoroughly, to preview or 
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survey must function adequately. 
Students may function on several 
levels in this type of reading. Some 
can merely find answers to specific 
questions, and even this is done 
slowly and laboriously. Others can 
summarize or condense facts from 
several sources. A few can show 
discrimination in organizing mate- 
rials from a variety of sources into a 
unified and coherent new whole. 
Broadening interests, tastes, and 
experiences. Reading of this type is 
undoubtedly most significant in 


terms of the development of the 
individual. Every curriculum field 
can serve as a springboard for the 
expansion of reading interests when 
teachers introduce pupils to the 
varicty of materials actually avail- 


able. Books and magazines which 
offer nontechnical, semipopularized 
treatments of the content of each 
field are available. These may serve 
to introduce students to kinds of 
reading they may learn to enjoy. 
There is great need for emphasis 
upon these aspects of reading. Exten- 
sive studies indicate that schools are 
failing to establish permanent read- 


ing interests among young people in 
varied or in higher quality reading 
materials. One of the important 
reasons for this failure may lie in a 
lack of breadth of enjoyable mate- 
rials now being offered. 
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Developing Clear Recognition of Pupil Purposes 


for Reading 


by Marvin D. GLock 


KINDERGARTEN boy came home 

after his first day at school 
disappointed because he had not 
learned to read. It was very difficult 
for the little boy to understand his 
parents’ explanations. But, for many 
children, starting to school and 
learning to read mean the same 
thing. Why does reading hold such 
a prominent place in a child’s con- 
cept of school? Perhaps this question 
could best be answered if we ask a 
more basic one, ““What purpose does 
the child desire reading to serve?” 
If he were able to verbalize his feel- 
ings, he might say that he wants to 
read because his older brother and 
sister and his mother and father do. 
Or, he might talk about the keen 
satisfaction of finding out “for my- 
self’ the story which the printed 
words hold. With this skill the 
excitement which he knew during 
the bedtime story hour could be 
recreated by his own efforts time and 
time again. 

Surely, one satisfaction which 
the child receives from his early 
reading experience is that he is like 
his peers; all the children are learn- 
ing to read. Pleasing his teacher is 
important too. But the thrill of read- 
ing his first book aloud to his parents 
has been his cherished dream. When 
he brings home his second book he 
is probably surprised that his family 
does not respond with the high en- 
thusiasm of the previous demonstra- 
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tion. He soon finds that it has been 
taken for granted by his family, 
teacher, and peers that he can read, 
and will continue to read. Thus, the 
purpose of reading to receive praise 
is no longer a driving force. If he is 
to continue to improve, he must find 
other satisfactions from reading. 
Reading must serve him in other 
ways. 

Most children, however, soon find 
reading to be an exciting game. They 
learn to derive satisfaction from the 
reading act itself rather than from 
reading to please others. The printed 
symbols fascinate them. It’s fun to 
figure out a new word by means of 
an initial consonant and the context. 
It gives boys and girls a good feeling 
when they recognize an old word in 
a new setting. Developing new skills 
is challenging for youngsters. 

Before long, children are reading 
little stories from which they derive 
pleasure. Gradually they appreciate 
the importance of reading to find 
information. It’s a good way to learn 
about the world around them. As 
skills mature they can read the 
directions for a game, or a restaurant 
menu. If a child is a sports enthusiast 
he reads the sports page to keep in- 
formed. Through the guidance of a 
wise teacher many intermediate 
grade pupils can be reading about 
national and international affairs in 
newspapers and periodicals. 

Effective reading is developed by 
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applying skills to varied materials 
and by actually testing the skills. 
This procedure employs a process 
not unlike that used by the good 
athlete as he applies his ability 
toward running the best possible 
race. He is concerned about his 
start, his pace, the movement of his 
arms, and his timing at various 
distances in the race. His purpose is 
to do his best. 

Good reading performance, how- 
ever, is far more complex than run- 
ning a race. True, the pupil improves 
his skill by a conscious attack on his 
weaknesses. But his desired perform- 
ance isn’t necessarily to cover the 
most distance in the shortest possible 
time. No, he must develop a variety 
of skills designed to serve a number 
of purposes. 

Basic to developing this level of 
maturity in reading is that the pupil 
have a thorough understanding of 
the relationship of purpose to read- 
ing. Establishing a meaningful pur- 
pose is a prerequisite to effective 
learning. Because the pupil improves 
his reading through learning we 
must be certain that acceptable con- 
ditions for learning exist. A professor 
of music had difficulty in getting his 
students to close the stops on the 
organ after they had practiced. Re- 
peated requests had little effect. One 
day he sat down with a group and 
explained how dust and dirt could 
damage such a sensitive instrument. 
Because the students now understood 
the implications of their negligence 
there was no more difficulty with 
this problem. So, also, we must 
be certain to first lay the basis 


of a meaningful purpose before 
any specific aspect of reading is 
introduced. 

Teaching reading in the content 
field begins first with setting the 
purpose for reading. What do we 
want to find out? Why do we need to 
do this reading? What materials 
shall we use? Once the job require- 
ments are set down, then we can 
determine how we can best meet 
them. Suppose the class is interested 
in locating some information about 
the fishing industry in Alaska. A few 
discussion questions can _ establish 
the importance of formulating a 
purpose and then adjusting the read- 
ing accordingly. Where shall we 
look? Do we need to read every word 
in the chapter? Are there any aids 
that can help us? Would skimming 
help us? 

Because the basis of learning is 
understanding, it is usually ineffec- 
tive to teach skimming, critical read- 
ing, thorough reading for details, 
etc., without first showing the need 
for these skills through establishing 
purpose. Let us begin by discussing 
some everyday tasks where pupils do 
modify their reading habits to meet 
a purpose. How does one locate a 
name in a telephone directory? How 
does one find a word in the diction- 
ary? How do we read the classified 
ad column of our newspaper to 
locate something we want to buy? 
For example, how could we deter- 
mine if anyone had a pair of skates 
for sale? 

As we look down the ad column 
we quickly pass over Air Condi- 
tioner, Acrosonic Spinets, Bendix 
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Duo-matic, and Maytag Washer 
until we see Skates. Then we read 
the ad carefully to determine the 
size and cost of the skates. This is 
done with a minimum of time and 
effort. We don’t start with A. M. 
Abbey and read all the names in the 
directory until we locate A. H. 
Zwingle. Neither do we concern our- 
selves with the front of our diction- 
ary in finding the meaning of zygote. 

Approaching the relationship be- 
tween teaching and purpose in this 
way gives the pupil a reason to focus 
his attention on the how of reading. 
Too often the process is reversed. 
Skimming is taught and then there is 
a discussion of how it should be 
applied. Is it any wonder that so 
little use is made of the skill in inde- 
pendent reading tasks which the 
pupil is required to do? The teaching 
of techniques makes sense when the 
pupil can see the reasons for using 
them. 

It is understandable, therefore, 
why Gray and Rogers have empha- 
sized purposes in their research on 
maturity and reading.” They have 
presented thirteen different catego- 
ries of purposes that individuals use 
in reading. The first three, reading 
from force of habit, from a sense of 
duty, or to kill time, actually repre- 
sent immaturity in reading. None of 
these is related to purpose as we 
have discussed it. ‘The others empha- 
size the interrelationship between 
personal development and the im- 
provement of reading skills. Such 
purposes as understanding current 
happenings, immediate personal 
satisfaction or value, meeting prac- 


tical demands of daily living, and 
furthering avocational interests are 
typical of those listed. 

Most of these purposes demand a 
variety of adjustments to reading. 
For example, in knowing and under- 
standing current happenings there 
is first the problem of selecting the 
source of information. Bias of pub- 
lisher or author must be appreciated. 
Next, pertinent information must be 
located within the publication. Cer- 
tain passages may be read quite 
rapidly or systematically skimmed. A 
change of pace becomes necessary 
when the reader is confronted with a 
discussion which demands a thor- 
ough or critical approach. He must 
develop the skill of selecting or re- 
jecting information as it applies to a 
topic or issue. In an hour’s reading, 
therefore, he will need to adjust his 
rate, comprehension, and thinking 
many times. He may have one pur- 
pose—to know and understand cur- 
rent happenings—but he will con- 
tinually modify his reading as the 
occasion demands. His purpose is 
like an automatic pilot; it determines 
the adjustment to be made. 

We can illustrate the role of pur- 
pose in another way. Someone did 
not produce a hammer with the idea 
of finding a use for it. No, there was 
first a problem. Was there a better 
way to drive sticks into the ground 
than to use a stone? A crude sledge 
was the answer. I doubt that early 
man sat around the camp fire trying 
to discover how the invention of the 
wheel could lighten the work of the 
tribe. Rather it was probably found 
that heavy objects might be moved 
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more easily if logs were rolled under- 
neath them. And thus we had a first 
step in the development of the wheel. 

In teaching reading in the content 
fields we fail to develop mature 
readers if we first emphasize tech- 
niques. We have convincing evidence 
to show that unless the purpose is 
clarified and the reader sees a reason 
for developing a skill to serve that 
purpose, he fails to employ the 
various skills in an adequate fashion 
during his independent reading. One 
teacher remarked, “Bill has been in 
the remedial reading class for a 
whole year, and although he has 
been able to do the required exer- 
cises in that class he cannot apply 
them to his social studies assign- 
ment.” Teaching a skill in a work- 
book without having the student 
apply it in the realistic situation of 
independent reading is an ineffectual 
and wasteful use of time and effort. 

The inefficient reader plods his 
deliberate, methodical way without 
changing his pace for easy or difficult 
material, or for the varied purposes 
for which he should read. The good 
reader, on the other hand, first 
states his purpose and then con- 
tinually varies his reading attack to 
meet that purpose. He can make the 
necessary adjustments because there 
is a reason for doing so. 


By-Products of Reading for Purpose 


There are some interesting by- 
products when reading for purpose 
becomes the basis for reading in the 
content fields. Concentration im- 
proves. Our interviews with poor 
readers indicate that one of their 


greatest problems is inability to 
attend to what they are reading. ‘Too 
often the cause lies in their feeling 
that the reading is something that 
must or should be done and must be 
gotten out of the way. Is it any 
wonder that more pressing, or at 
least more interesting, thoughts tend 
to prevent thinking about and com- 
prehending the printed page. With 
this kind of mind set it isn’t long 
until the reader is jogged into the 
sudden realization that he has merely 
been looking at printed words with- 
out being able to recall a thing that 
he has read. 

This passive mental set in reading 
is replaced by an active and thought- 
ful approach when the reader is 
trying to find the answer to a ques- 
tion, to solve a problem, to defend a 
statement he has made, or to get in- 
formation to support an issue. ‘The 
reading material then has interest 
for him because he has purpose. 

Of course, too often in our class- 
rooms the learning is organized 
around what the teacher wants. She 
talks about youngsters reading to 
solve problems, but they too often 
turn out to be her problems instead 
of belonging to the pupils. We do not 
develop a pupil’s active participation 
in reading unless he believes it is 
important for some specific reason. 
It may be to please the teacher, to 
look well in the eyes of his peers, to 
take home a good report card, or 
because what he reads is intrinsically 
interesting to him. We hope that he 
will be chiefly motivated by the 
latter. It may be necessary sometimes 
to rely on the extrinsic incentives 
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stated above. Let us hope, however, 
that this will be just a first step. We 
want the pupil to develop an 
intrinsic interest in reading. Then he 
will formulate his own problems, and 
they will create a genuine need for 
his reading. This then represents 
reading with a mature purpose. 

But some boys and girls will never 
develop mature purposes because 
their teachers practice and promote 
the “lockstep” method of teaching. 
The chief technique of this method is 
“round-robin” reading. Everyone in 
the class has his science book open 
to the same page. Mary reads a line 
or perhaps a paragraph, and so on 
down the row. Perhaps once in a 
while there is a pause for a few 
perfunctory questions. Then the 
grind and the rumble continues. 

What a different situation exists 
in the classroom where many books, 
encyclopedias, pamphlets, and other 
pertinent materials are provided. 
First, comes the preparatory stage 
where the teacher interests the pupils 
in the topic. Then follow many activ- 
ities with an opportunity to use read- 
ing for purpose—an opportunity to 
develop mature readers. Pupils can 
locate information independently 
rather than just talk about how to do 
it. They can develop their ability to 
select information pertinent to a 
topic and reject irrelevant details. 
When authors disagree there is a 
concrete opportunity to decide who 
is the authority, or whcther the 
differences could be a matter of 
interpretation or viewpoint. The real 
value of skimming now becomes 
obvious. In locating information in 


a number of sources, skimming is the 
only efficient approach. Entire chap- 
ters may be selected or rejected in 
terms of their relevance to the topic. 
Then, too, pupils can be successful 
if there are materials at all levels of 
difficulty. A child cannot employ 
reading for purpose when the mate- 
rial is too difficult for him, which is 
almost certain to be the case for 
some pupils when only one text is 
used. 

One doesn’t have to guess which 
of the above groups of pupils will 
develop a favorable attitude toward 
reading and toward the particular 
content subject. The latter group is 
provided with a good learning 
situation; the pupils will know that 
reading is important—that it can 
work for them. 

Because imitation is one of the 
important bases for attitude devel- 
opment we also note an important 
difference between the teacher mod- 
els of the two groups. The second 
teacher shares her enthusiasm for 
reading. Her approach conveys to 
children that she believes reading is 
important: this is the way she reads. 
Reading in this manner makes sense 
to the pupil because he can see its 
application in real life. One doesn’t 
sit around reading textbooks round- 
robin style outside of school. Our 
attitudes toward objects and situa- 
tions determine how we will act 
toward them. Favorable attitudes 
toward reading have long term 
values—values that help the indi- 
vidual to continue to grow in his 
ability to read. 

These favorable attitudes toward 
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reading can be depended upon to 
insure that the reader will employ 
reading in problem solving. ‘To say 
that we live at a crucial time is 
to repeat a cliché; yet at no time in 
our history has creative thinking 
been more in demand. Do we really 
teach problem solving and creative 
thinking? We are not referring to 
assigned exercises requiring the pupil 
to apply a formula to a series of 
situations. “If Johnny has $5 and his 
groceries cost $2.35, how much 
change does he get back?” is not a 
problem. To find the answer he 
needs only to follow the example 
which the teacher gave the class. 
No, we mean the type of problem 
for which there has been no previous 
solution—one that can not be solved 
by reproductive thinking.* Generally 
this type of problem arises spontane- 
ously from the pupils. A teacher can 
promote it, but if the desire to do 
something or know something is 
expressed by the pupils themselves, 
then we have the essence of a true 
problem. 

For example, while studying about 
public parks the children in a social 
studies class became very much con- 
cerned about vandalism and public 
property.’ “Why are lamps broken, 
desks carved, and walls defaced by 
writing on them?” they asked. Here 
was a problem involving the stand- 
ards and principles of good citizen- 
ship, and instead of seeing this as a 
natural setting to encourage the 
students to solve these problems 
through directed outside reading, the 
teacher answered, “We'll get to that 
next week. That isn’t our topic for 


today.” We cannot afford to permit 
such golden opportunities to slip by 
if we are to meaningfully teach our 
pupils how to solve problems through 
reading. 


Summary 


Reading for purpose is a develop- 
mental process. When the child per- 
ceives the role of reading as a tool 
for learning and enjoyment he can 
be taught how to apply the tool to 
the demands of his task. If teachers 
believe in learning by doing, then 
they will make it possible for their 
pupils to practice reading skills in 
the learning experiences of the 
classroom. 


There are several important by- 
products of reading for purpose: the 
ability to concentrate, the ability to 
solve problems, and the development 
of a favorable attitude toward read- 
ing. Purpose implies interest and an 
individual attends to his reading 
when he is interested. Problem solv- 
ing can be taught. The intellectual 
stimulation which comes through 
reading is one of the best aids to 
creative thinking. One of the bases 
for forming favorable attitudes 
toward reading is a perception of its 
inherent value. Reinforcement of 
this attitude comes as the individual 
finds reading important for him. 
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The Reading Problem: An Administrative Overview 


K E. L. WHIGHAM 


a officials of larger 
school systems have unique re- 
sponsibilities in relation to a reading 
program. Responsible for the devel- 
opment and coordination of a total 
educational program, these officials 
must see learning to read as one of 
the basic objectives in each young- 
ster’s education. Imagine the reac- 
tion of a person in this position when 
he attends some community function 
and hears comments that “Schools 
no longer teach reading. Children 
today simply can’t read and write.” 
Likewise imagine his reaction when 
a teacher demands that all entering 
pupils should be reading “up to 
grade level.” Statements of this type 
are to be taken only with the serious- 
ness which the particular situation 
warrants. Yet there can be no doubt 
that recent years have witnessed an 
increasing lay and professional con- 
cern about the teaching of reading. 

This situation only lends emphasis 
to the need for greater understanding 
of the nature, purposes, and pro- 
cedures involved in a school’s read- 
ing program. Developing necessary 
concepts among the professional staff 
and interpreting the meaning to the 
public is our main problem. Even 
unjustified preconceptions of par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils must be 
recognized and considered in cur- 
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riculum development and improve- 
ment. 

The factors involved in developing 
modern educational programs are 
numerous, complex, and _interre- 
lated. Reading as a basic tool of 
education must be considered in its 
relation to the other factors in the 
total educational program. Problems 
may develop anywhere within this 
complex of relationships, with vary- 
ing effects on the reading program. 
In this article aspects of only a few 
such problems are described. Com- 
ments generally are developed from 
an administrative perspective con- 
cerning each problem. 


Understanding the Program 


School systems are faced with 
many questions in reference to poli- 
cies and practices for the teaching of 
reading. Answering these questions 
requires sound professional under- 
standing of the reading program. 

One means for securing such 
understanding is to develop a clearly 
stated guide to reading instruction. 
Curriculum guides for this purpose 
should be developed through coop- 
erative staff action; however, im- 
provement of the reading program 
results only when the guides are used 
in classroom planning and practice. 
While guides and other policy state- 
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ments should permit flexibility in 
planning in order to respect indi- 
vidual differences (among teachers 
as well as pupils), consistent atten- 
tion to a soundly conceived reading 
program is required if achievement 
is to be satisfactory. 

Following through on the above 
thought requires considerable atten- 
tion to the orientation of new teach- 
ers. Some systems release experienced 
personnel to assist new teachers in 
becoming acquainted with the sys- 
tem’s educational program. These 
“helping teachers” must be prepared 
to render assistance in meeting read- 
ing problems. Unfortunately, some 
first-year teachers lack adequate 
training in the teaching of reading. 
Experienced teachers new to the 
‘ system also require orientation to 
policies and procedures for reading 
instruction. Because of the growing 
school population, turnover in teach- 
ing staffs, and an inadequate supply 
of trained teachers, orientation prob- 
lems in reading instruction are espe- 
cially acute. 

Not all reading problems, how- 
ever, are confined to the experiences 
of new staff members; in-service 
education in a variety of forms may 
be required for the present staff. The 
need for establishing sound concepts 
of reading instruction may appear 
throughout all instructional areas of 
the school system. For example, the 
expectation that all children should 
achieve in reading according to iden- 
tical standards still prevails in some 
classrooms and among some ad- 
ministrators. The junior high staff 
member who expects all entering 


seventh-year pupils to be reading at 
a seventh-grade level is an_ illus- 
tration. 


Individual Differences 


Providing for individual differ- 
ences is required in all areas of 
education. In reading instruction 
there are many considerations perti- 
nent to this topic. One such problem 
frequently encountered is that of 
securing adequate supplies of appro- 
priate reading materials. 

While school systems vary in the 
extent to which a “basic textbook” 
approach is used, there is practically 
universal agreement that the exclu- 
sive use of a single textbook is clearly 
not satisfactory. There is a wealth of 
colorful and interesting materials 
available, and no problem need ap- 
pear if administrative procedures in 
the classroom and within the school 
can be designed to fit the require- 
ments of the instructional program. 

To provide access to reading ma- 
terials, elementary, as well as secon- 
dary schools, need school libraries 
and services of trained librarians. In 
addition, classroom libraries are 
needed so that teachers and pupils 
can have direct and immediate ac- 
cess to materials suited to the varying 
needs and interests of the class. And 
teachers can assist parents and pupils 
in building home libraries—a most 
desirable practice. 

Establishing adequate budget allo- 
cations to purchase materials is only 
a necessary beginning. The processes 
of selection and distribution also 
must receive careful attention. 

In some schools, even when ade- 
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quate materials are available, inade- 
quate organizational plans for their 
selection, distribution, and use defeat 
the whole purpose. Many provisions 
are used by schools to avoid this diffi- 
culty. In some systems, for example, 
the selection process includes exten- 
sive staff participation, attractive 
displays of new materials, frequent 
circulation of materials among school 
and classroom libraries, and so on. 


Varying Rates of Progress 


By what stage in his school experi- 
ence should a child be able to read? 
Though instruction in elementary 
schools may be expected to develop 
reading skills on a level commen- 
surate with the ability and maturity 
of pupils, reading instruction also 
must be a part of instructional pro- 
grams in secondary schools. Science 
teachers, for example, must con- 
centrate on the development of vo- 
cabulary needed in their specialized 
instruction. Similarly they must be 
concerned with the development of 
ability to read critically. 

Frequently in secondary schools 
the English teacher is seen by the 
staff as the person responsible for 
reading instruction. However, a high 
level of cooperative effort is required 
if reading instruction is to be made 
effective in a departmentalized edu- 
cational program. Involved in this 
effort must be understanding and 
acceptance of the concept that learn- 
ing to read is a process which con- 
tinues throughout the educational 
life of an individual. 

In recent years schools have given 
new attention to the problems of the 


“slow learner” and the mentally 
retarded. In many systems special- 
ized educational services are pro- 
vided for them. Even so, these pupils 
present reading problems which are 
a source of much concern. Many of 
these pupils have the ability, yet do 
not learn to read, or read very 
poorly. The lack of skill frequently 
comes into sharp focus in junior high 
school when pupils for the first time 
encounter an educational program 
organized on a subject basis. Here 
the non-reader or the very poor 
reader encounters failure. 

What should schools do about 
non-readers (or poor readers) of this 
type? The need for curriculum revi- 
sion and improvement of instruction 
at junior high and (or) elementary 
levels is often cited. Many junior 
high schools have instituted special 
reading classes. Some systems have 
organized reading clinics and made 
other provisions for individual and 
specialized help. The variety of prac- 
tices in use, plus the general dissatis- 
faction, indicate that the problem 
of the non-reader who reaches the 
secondary school requires further 
study. The presence of this problem, 
however, should not be allowed to 
distort the total picture of reading 
achievement. 


Effectiveness of the Program 


Another perspective on reading 
problems may be gained from con- 
sideration of difficulties encountered 
in administering professional respon- 
sibility for evaluating the educational 
program. Evaluation must begin in 
each classroom and throughout must 
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have its focus there. At the same time 
administrative officials also must 
consider educational effectiveness on 
a school-wide and system-wide basis. 
Are standardized tests adequate 
instruments for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of a reading program? A 
general agreement seems to indicate 
that such tests alone are not suffi- 
cient. If this position is accepted, 
then how should standardized tests 
be used? What techniques are to be 
called upon in analyzing and inter- 
preting test data? And what other 
means are to be used in further 
evaluating reading achievement? 


Whatever results may be obtained 
from evaluative measures, consider- 
able care must be exercised in inter- 
preting and applying the results. Not 
only is this obviously true for indi- 
vidual pupils, but care must be taken 
also in analyzing school-wide and 
system-wide results. The school sys- 
tem which is satisfied in slightly 
exceeding a “national norm” may in 
reality have serious gaps in its read- 
ing program. Likewise, systems with 
results not entirely up to a norm may 
be faced with problems of which 
they are largely unaware. Some 
urban schools, for example, are faced 


with changes in the socio-economic 
composition of their school popula- 
tion, which pose many challenging 
problems in the planning of reading 
instruction. 


Interpreting results of evaluation 
to the public often presents difficul- 
ties. A most effective means for 
interpreting reading progress is the 
parent-teacher conference. Here par- 
ents are able to discuss the progress 
of those pupils in whom they have 
the most direct interest, namely, their 
own children. 


Recognizing Achievements 


A statement on problems in read- 
ing instruction should not conclude 
without recognition of the excellent 
achievements being made in many 
of our schools. Many pupils are 
learning to read, and to read well. 
Indeed, the high level at which many 
pupils in our present-day schools are 
able to function is an indication of 
the effectiveness of contemporary 
school programs. These facts, how- 
ever, should not blind us to the con- 
tinued existence of problems. In fact, 
the expectancy of problems and con- 
tinued effort to meet them should be 
a normal part of school routine. 











Curriculum Problems Presented by Poor Readers 


by Wixuiam D. SHELDON 


R EADING Is the principal tool used 

by children to gain mastery 
over the content of the curriculum. 
As long as this is so the poor reader 
presents a major problem in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
This article will deal with the prob- 
lem in the intermediate grades of 
the elementary school. 


Reading Status of Elementary 
Children 


A recent survey made by the staff 
of the Syracuse University Reading 
Laboratory of some thousand ele- 
mentary schools in New York state 
revealed that 95 per cent of the 
teachers in the elementary schools 
relied upon textbooks as the major 
resource for instruction in the con- 
tent areas. Many of these teachers 
also reported that only one textbook 
was available in each subject, and 
that library books and other instruc- 
tional materials were very limited. 

Other surveys made by the staff 
of the Syracuse University Reading 
Laboratory of the reading ability of 
children in grades four to six re- 
vealed that not more than 50 to 60 
per cent of the children (at any 
grade level) read with good compre- 
hension at grade level or above in 
the narrative or expository material 
used in reading tests. 

The content of social studies, sci- 
ence, arithmetic, and language arts 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


is probably more difficult to read 
than the carefully controlled mate- 
rial used in basal readers. Certainly 
the content of subject matter requires 
certain specific information and vo- 
cabulary usually gained by children 
in wide reading. It would seem prob- 
able then that the large body of 
children—from 40 to 50 per cent— 
who find narrative material difficult 
would probably find the more com- 
plex content in the subject matter 
areas even more complicated. 

Elementary teachers, well aware 
of the reading deficiencies of their 
children, face three problems: (1) 
They must instruct in special reading 
groups those children who read in- 
adequately; (2) they must find 
means of developing in children the 
mastery of the content needed for 
the creation of a base of informa- 
tion; and (3) they need to initiate 
the beginning of the study skills 
which are learned primarily for use 
in the content areas. 


Teaching the Poor Readers 


Evidence from a recently com- 
pleted study of the reading ability of 
intermediate children revealed that 
in a population of some nine hun- 
dred children, one child read on a 
first-grade level, twenty-seven on a 
second-grade level, while one hun- 
dred and thirty read on the third- 
grade level. The majority of these 
children were being taught primary- 
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level reading skills by their fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers. 

The time needed for this instruc- 
tion constituted a real problem. One 
teacher commented that primary 
reading instruction was the thing she 
knew the least about, but it was her 
major occupation during the school 
day. 

Many of the teachers who partici- 
pated in the survey had special 
interests in science, social studies, or 
in other specific areas. Unlike pri- 
mary-grade teachers in the same 
school system, they had not con- 
sidered reading instruction on the 
primary level as one of their respon- 
sibilities. Nevertheless, they found 
themselves compelled to teach the 
initial program in word analysis and 
the first steps in reading comprehen- 
sion with materials and techniques 
usually designed for second- and 
third-grade children. A few teachers 
had gained enough skill to develop 
the primary reading program within 
the framework of an experience ap- 
proach. However, these teachers 
found it necessary to spend much of 
their lesson development time in 
planning for reading instruction. 

In another school situation the in- 
termediate-grade teachers were try- 
ing to meet the problem of teaching 
poor readers by homogeneous group- 
ing in reading classes alone. All of 
the children reading on a certain 
level were taught by one teacher. 
The children rejoined their own 
classes for instruction in other sub- 
jects. Several teachers who expressed 
enthusiasm for this plan at the begin- 
ning of the term found later that the 


problem had not been solved. While 
all the children in the fourth-grade 
classes who read at the second-grade 
level received reading instruction on 
this level, they were still unable to 
cope with fourth-grade textbooks. 
The teachers complained that they 
lacked the insights usually gained 
when they taught reading to their 
own children. ‘They had been unable 
to sit down with the various teachers 
who taught the children in their 
classes to read. Thus they were un- 
able to gain an understanding of 
their children’s reading status. 
Inadequate reading posed a 
serious problem for conscientious 
intermediate-grade teachers because 
reading instruction at the primary 
level absorbed such a large portion 
of the school day. Special lesson 
planning to prepare for instructing 
children in the unfamiliar area of 
primary reading was cutting into 
time used for lesson planning in the 
various subjects. The effect on the 
curriculum was fairly obvious. Less 
time could be devoted to instruction 
in the various content subjects. ‘The 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
teachers were taxed by the need to 
learn how to cope with one specific 
aspect of instruction for which these 
teachers were poorly prepared. 


Mastering Subject Matter 


The poor reader poses an almost 
impossible problem for the teacher 
who must utilize a single text as the 
major instructional source of infor- 
mation in subject matter. Even when 
several texts are available, the teach- 
er cannot expect all of her students 
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to read independently in order to 
gain background information. 

The theorist is apt to wave his 
hand at this point and say, “Of 
course no group could ever learn 
from a single text. Individual differ- 
ences have been with us always.” 
Unfortunately, most teachers have 
been taught through the single text- 
book approach, and many schools 
still order thirty-five similar texts for 
thirty-five pupils in a given class. 

The new teacher in particular 
finds that she has neither the know- 
how nor the material with which to 
differentiate instruction. No easy 
answers are apparent. 

It becomes obvious that in the 
intermediate grades subject matter 
cannot be learned by children 
through reading alone. The teacher 
must organize her instruction around 
units of work which provide a core 
of reading material on different 
grade levels, rather than use a single 
text. If the use of the single textbook 
is mandatory, however, then the 
teacher must seek other means of 
informing her children. 

The teacher might lecture to chil- 
dren. This would involve a careful 
preparation on the part of the teach- 
er, which would include concept 
development, an explanation of vo- 
cabulary, an interesting presentation 
of the subject matter, and an evalua- 
tion of learning through oral as well 
as written means. 

Another approach would involve 
the pairing of poor readers with good 
readers. The good readers would 
study the material and share it with 
their partners. The good readers 


might even read certain portions of 
the text to their partners. This ap- 
proach, decried by many, has been 
used in many classes. It does not 
solve the reading problem but it 
compensates in part for the poor 
reader’s inability to read. Again, the 
teacher can evaluate the learning by 
testing both the good and poor 
readers through means which are 
adequate for each individual. 

Many teachers build up varied re- 
sources such as books, pamphlets, 
magazines, pictures, film strips, and 
slides in social studies or science. This 
process of gathering materials ade- 
quate for use with students of varied 
ability might take several years. 

Providing a wealth of material 
which meets the needs of all the 
children is most often done by the 
highly skilled and, often, veteran 
teacher. This teacher approaches 
learning through units or projects 
and does not need to depend upon 
single texts for information, nor is 
she thwarted by the wide range of 
reading ability of her students. This 
skilled teacher often combines or in- 
tegrates various subjects so that 
many understandings stem from one 
core of teaching. This procedure has 
long been advocated as the natural 
way of teaching. However, many 
specialists in arithmetic or reading 
demand that the skills in these 
subjects be taught both within the 
integrated subject matter and also 
in separate step-by-step lessons. 

Again, the teacher must evaluate 
the individual learning of her chil- 
dren because the understandings will 
depend upon the level of competence 
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of each child. While all the children 
might be exposed to a common base 
of knowledge, the range of under- 
standing on any topic will be very 
great from the best to the poorest 
child. The children cannot be meas- 
ured against each other or against a 
single measure of learning. Their 
learning can only be estimated on an 
individual basis. 

The Reading Study Skills Program 


Most elementary school curricu- 
lums include instruction in the devel- 
opment of the reading study skills. 
Such skills as finding the main idea, 
locating specific details, analyzing 
the intent of the author, locating 
information in various reference 
books, skimming, outlining, and 
summarizing are usually taught 
within the basal reading program 
and then applied to the content 
areas. 

With the very retarded readers it 
is not possible to develop the reading 
study skills in this manner. In the 
first place, they cannot read the in- 
termediate lessons in the basal read- 
ers which contain the study skills 


lessons. Secondly, they cannot apply 
such skills to content materials which 
they are unable to read. Because the 
poor reader cannot learn the reading 
study skills at the time they are first 
presented, they cannot use these skills 
when they are so urgently needed in 
the junior high schools. 

Instruction in the reading study 
skills demands special preparation on 
the part of the teacher. Lessons 
which are designed to develop the 
skills must be taught in relation to 
easily read material prepared by the 
teacher. True, the teacher can obtain 
guidance from the lessons presented 
in the basal readers, but the prepara- 
tion of the material or the collecting 
of easy books to which the skill 
lessons are applied is a very time- 
consuming task. 

Conclusion. The poor reader pre- 
sents an almost overwhelming task 
for even the most able elementary 
teacher. We have considered the 
problem as it applies to the inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary 
school. It becomes even more com- 
plex in the junior and senior high 
schools. 





Editor’s Note: The December 1957 issue of The Reading Teacher 
contained an article by May Lazar entitled “Individualized Reading: A 
Dynamic Approach.” Because of space limitations the entire article was 
not printed. The complete article can be obtained by writing to Dr. May 
Lazar, Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Board of 
Education, City of New York. 
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The Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test of 


Word Analysis Skills: 


by JEANNE S. CHALL 


Evidence of Reliability and 


Validity* 


HE ROSWELL-CHALL Diagnostic 

Reading Test* was developed to 
give classroom and remedial teachers 
a simple instrument for determining 
pupil needs in fundamental word 
analysis skills. Needs in word analysis 
skills are overlooked in the standard- 
ized silent and oral reading tests 
commonly used. Several diagnostic 
tests are available? and have been 
used by remedial teachers; they are, 
however, too long and detailed for 
practical classroom use. When in 
1953 we were faced with studying 
the reading needs of two fifth grade 
classes, we developed an experi- 
mental form of the Roswell-Chall 
test to supplement standardized 
silent and oral reading tests. Use in 
our clinic with remedial cases indi- 
cated that the test was not only a 
practical instrument for the class- 
room teacher, but that it provided 
the remedial teacher and the clinical 
psychologist with diagnostic infor- 
mation of a child’s difficulties and 
needs in word analysis. 

The test is administered individu- 


*We wish to acknowledge the aid of Alana 
Rosenzeig in the design of the reliability and 
validity tests; Doris Schneider, Emina Goldfrank, 
Susan Hahn, Mildred Rosenberg, Harriet Wein- 
berg, the teachers in Public Schools 186 and 133, 
Manhattan, New York, and the students in our 
Practicum in Remedial Reading, who administered 
the tests; Emma Goldfrank and Shirley Green who 
computed the correlation coefficients. 


Tue Crry CoLiece 
New York, N. Y. 


ally and takes about five minutes per 
pupil. It is appropriate for pupils of 
any grade or age who show defi- 
ciency in word recognition skills, 
particularly for those pupils reading 
below the seventh grade level. For 
classroom use it is most appropriate 
for grades 2 through 6. Two forms 
are available, Forms I and II. It is 
divided into six subtests arranged 
according to the order in which word 
analysis skills are usually taught: 
single consonants, consonant combi- 
nations, short vowels, rule of silent 
é, vowel combinations, and syllabi- 
cation. The more advanced subtests 
may be omitted for pupils who fail 
the beginning tests. A manual is 
provided giving instructions for ad- 
ministering, scoring, and interpreting 
the results. 

The scoring is quelieutinn. Results 
are not converted to grade levels, but 
serve to indicate whether the pupil 
needs specific instruction in a given 
area of word analysis. Thus, if the 
pupil misses half of the items in a 
subtest, it is suggested he be given 
systematic instruction in that area. 
Missing only a few items may indi- 
cate the need for review. A form is 
provided on the test blank to check 
the pupil’s need for instruction in 
any of the six areas tested. 

A table in the Manual of Instruc- 
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tion (“A Sequence of Fundamental 
Word Analysis Skills”) presents the 
reading levels at which the six skills 
are usually taught and mastered. To 
quote from the manual: “The table 
can aid the examiner in determining 
the extent of the problem, either for 
an individual or a class. Thus, if a 
pupil is reading at fifth grade level, 
irrespective of the school grade in 
which he is placed, and still shows 
weakness in vowel sounds and syl- 
labication, instruction should be 
undertaken as soon as possible.” 


In view of the wide interest ex- 
pressed in the test since its publica- 
tion in 1956 and brief mention in 
one article,* we present the following 
statistical evidence of its reliability 
and validity. These data have been 
gathered since 1954. 


Reliability 


Forms I and II were given to 52 
children attending our Remedial 
Reading Service. The tests were 
given about two days apart. Half of 
the group was given Form I first, the 
other half, Form II first; the choice 
was determined randomly. The 52 
children ranged in reading ability 
from first through eighth grade level 
with an average grade level of 4.3. 
Their school grade placements 
ranged from third through the elev- 
enth grade. 


Correlations between Forms I and 
II are presented here for the entire 
test and for the subtests. (The test 
was scored by assigning 1 to each 
item — sound or word read cor- 
rectly. ) 


TABLE I. 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN Forms I AND II OF THE 
ROSWELL-CHALL TEST 
(Clinic Population, N = 52) 

No. of Items fr 
Total Test 103.98 
Single Consonants 19 
Consonant 
Combinations 10 81 
Short Vowel Sounds 
Words 10 
Sentences 24+ .99 
Vowels in Isolation 10 
Rule of Silent e 10 .84 
IV. Vowel Combinations 12  .93 
V. Syllabication 8 .86 


*The relatively low reliability coefficient for the 
single consonants subtest can be explained by the 
restricted range of scores. Half of the 52 pupils 
had perfect scores on both forms. The other half, 
except for one pupil, had only 1 to 3 items wrong 
on one or both forms. Practical reliability of this 
subtest is evident from the following: of the 52 
pupils, 33 obtained exactly the same scores on both 
forms, 17 pupils obtained scores within 1 point of 
each other, the remaining two pupils obtained 
scores that differed only by 2 points on the two 
forms. For a less advanced group, reliability co- 
efficients would no doubt be higher on this subtest. 


The reliability coefficients indicate 
that the total test is consistent, and 
that Forms I and II are equivalent. 
Most of the subtest reliability coeffi- 
cients are not as high as the total 
reliability. However, they, too, com- 
pare favorably with reliability co- 
efficients reported for standardized 
reading tests containing considerably 
larger numbers of items.* 


Validity 


Evidence of validity was obtained 
from three different populations: 
(1) Two second grade classes aver- 
aging 2.1 in over-all reading ability, 
(2) two fifth grade classes averaging 
5.9 in over-all reading ability, and 
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Map No. 


12 ABBOT CREST 


2 AMBASSADOR 
60 ANTLERS 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS IN MILWAUKEE 


Rates listed are subject to change. Rates for double rooms may be slightly lower. 


Name of Hotel 











106 ASTOR 
84. CARLTON 


108 CUDAHY TOWER 











101 EAST-WAY 


103 GLOBE 


JACKSON 
JUNEAU 














KILBOURN 





KNICKERBOCKER, 
KNIGHTS TOWER 
LA SALLE 
MARYLAND 


MEDFORD. 

















PFISTER 


PLANKINTON HOUSE 





PLAZA 
RANDOLPH 








REPUBLICAN 





SCHROEDER 
SHORECREST 
STRATFORD 











TOWNE 





WESTGATE 





WISCONSIN 





Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 
Without Bath 
With Bath 


Single 
$2.50 to $ 3.00 
$3.50 to $ 4.00 
$5.50 to $ 9.00 
$2.50 to $ 3.25 
$3.50 to $ 6.00 
$6.50 to $10.00 
$2.50 to $ 3.00 
$3.00 and Up 
$6.00 to $10.00 
$4.00 to $ 5.00 
$2.00 and Up 
$4.00 and Up 
$4.00 and Up 
$2.00 to $ 2.50 
$3.75 
$3.25 to $ 3.50 
$4.25 to $ 5.00 
$4.75 and Up 
$4.50 to $ 5.50 
$4.00 to $ 5.50 
$2.50 to $ 3.00 
$4.00 to $ 4.50 
$3.50 
$4.75 to $ 5.50 
$5.50 to $10.00 
$5.50 to $10.50 
$4.00 to $ 5.00 
$3.50 to $ 5.00 
$5.00 to $ 7.00 
$2.75 and Up 
$4.00 
$6.00 to $12.00 
$4.50 to $10.00 
$2.75 to $ 3.50 
$4.00 to $ 5.00 
$3.00 to $ 4.00 
$4.25 to $ 6.50 
$3.50 to $ 4.50 
$5.00 to $ 6.00 
$3.75 to $ 4.25 
$4.50 to $ 8.00 


Twin Beds 


$ 4.00 and Up 
$ 6.00 and Up 
$ 7.00 and Up 
$ 5.00 
$ 6.50 


$ 7.00 to $ 7.50 
$ 9.00 and Up 
$ 6.50 to $ 8.50 
$ 7.00 to $ 8.50 
$ 5.00 
$ 7.00 
$ 6.00 
$ 9.00 to $10.50 


$ 7.50 to $ 9.00 


$ 9.00 to $12.00 
$ 6.00 and Up 
$ 8.00 

$10.00 to $16.00 
$ 7.00 to $15.00 


$ 6.00 to $ 7.50 
$ 5.00 to $ 6.00 
$ 8.50 to $11.00 
$ 7.00 to $ 8,00 
$ 9.00 to $10.00 
$ 6.00 

$10.00 to $11.50 


Information about suites and large capacity rooms available on request. 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO HOTEL 
HOTEL RESERVATION 


Date.. 








Hotel — First Choice aia a 


(Write name of hotel here) 








Gentlemen: I expect to arrive in Milwaukee 








“(Date here) 
(Single) (Double) (Twin Beds) (Suite), (With) (Without)! 


(Date here) 


Please reserve 
(Number of rooms) 





Price of room to be between $ 
I will be accompanied by (Mr.) (Mrs.) (Miss) 
Name 
Address 
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(3) the clinic population described 
above, averaging 4.3 in over-all 
reading ability. 

For each of the three groups the 
Roswell-Chall total scores were cor- 
related with scores from standardized 
silent and oral reading tests, and 
where available, with spelling test 
scores. The reading and spelling tests 
were administered no later than one 
month after testing the classes with 
the Roswell-Chall Test. 

The validity coefficients in Table 
II indicate that the word analysis 
skills measured by the Roswell-Chall 
Test are significantly related to other 
fundamental aspects of reading and 
to spelling. The higher coefficients 
for the second and fifth grade groups 
may indicate a higher consistency of 
various reading skills among normal- 


ly progressing pupils as compared 
with reading disability cases. An- 
other factor in the lower coefficients 
for the clinic group may be the 
variety of examiners used. In the 
clinic group there were as many 


different examiners as pupils. The 
second and fifth grade groups were 
tested by only two examiners. 

The correlations also give evidence 
of the importance of word analysis 
skills for progress in oral and silent 
reading, and in spelling. Whether the 
better readers and spellers tend to 
learn word analysis skills more read- 
ily, or whether mastery of word 
analysis skills results in better over-all 
reading and spelling, is not answered 
by these correlations. However, that 
reading and spelling achievement are 
significantly and positively related to 
knowledge of fundamental word 
analysis skills is substantiated. 


Validity of Subtests 


We subjected our data to further 
analysis to determine the degree of 
confidence that can be placed in the 
results obtained from the various 
subtests. 

Table III presents the average 
number of errors on the Roswell- 
Chall subtests, by reading levels, for 


TABLE II. 


CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN TOTAL SCORES ON THE 

ROSWELL-CHALL AND STANDARDIZED ORAL READING, SILENT 

READING, AND SPELLING TEesT ScorES FOR THREE SAMPLE 
POPULATIONS 


Gray Oral 
Populations r 
2nd grade .91 (N= 48) 
Clinic .73 (N = 46) 
5th grade 


Silent Reading* 

r r 
92 (N = 44) .90 (N = 27) 
.64 (N = 44) 57 (N = 25) 
71 


Spelling} 


*The silent reading tests were the following: for the second grade, the New York Test of Growth in 
Reading; for the clinic group, various levels of the Metropolitan; for the fifth grade, the Metropolitan 


Intermediate. 


+The spelling tests were: for the second grade, Metropolitan Primary II; for the clinic group, 


various levels of the Metropolitan. 
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our three sample groups combined. 
From Table III we note the general 
decline in the number of errors on 
each subtest, as general reading 
ability increases. We also have con- 
firmation of the relative difficulty of 
the subtests. For most reading levels 
there is a consistent rise in the rela- 
tive number of errors on succeeding 
subtests. The last column which gives 
the percentage of items within each 
subtest incorrectly answered on the 
average, by the entire population, 
indicates that single consonants are 
easiest, followed in difficulty by con- 
sonant combinations, vowels, and 
syllabication. There is not too much 
distinction among the various vowel 
subtests for the combined group. 
However, pupils at first, second and 
third grade reading levels averaged 
fewer errors on the short vowel and 
tule of silent e subtests than on the 
vowel combination subtest. 

Table III can also be used to 
interpret the results of the Roswell- 
Chall Test. Though it should not be 
taken as a table of norms (a larger 
and more representative population 
would be needed), the average 
errors by subtest and reading levels 
can be used along with the table in 
the Manual of Instructions to esti- 
mate the severity of the need for 
instruction in specific word analysis 
areas. For example, if a pupil reads 


on the fifth grade level and gets 5 
out of the 12 words wrong on subtest 
4 (vowel combinations), he should 
be given systematic instruction in this 
area. First, because it is a fundamen- 
tal skill usually taught and mastered 
by the third grade (according to the 
sequence of skills outlined in the 
manual), and second, because he is 
below the average on this subtest as 
compared with our fifth grade read- 
ing level pupils. 

It should be remembered that the 
major value of the Roswell-Chall 
Diagnostic Test is derived from a 
qualitative evaluation of the results 
and not from a mechanical scoring 
of the number of items right or 
wrong. Table III is presented not as 
a table of grade equivalents, but as 
evidence of the validity of the 
subtests. 
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What’s Happening in Reading in Philadelphia 


by RoseMARY GREEN WILSON 


pee like all other large 
metropolitan areas has _ been 
suffering the pangs which an increas- 
ing and changing population bring 
to any city. These “growing pains” 
are felt nowhere more acutely than 
in the school system of such a city. 
School organizations and methods 
which served well the needs of a 
decade or two ago, no longer answer 
the problems which now confront 
administrators and teachers alike. 
Certainly in no area of the school 
program is this as true as in the field 
of reading. 

If proof were needed of this, we 
have only to recall the storm of 
controversy regarding reading which 
burst upon the schools of the nation 
after the publication of one book 
which was critical of current prac- 
tices in the teaching of reading. 
Actually, long before this book ap- 
peared, teachers were at work on 
ways to improve the teaching of 
reading in general and on how to 
adapt and expand their techniques 
to meet the needs of a rapidly 
increasing and changing school 
population. 

In Philadelphia, even though this 
kind of peaceful revolution has been 
in process for a long time, the major 
changes in the reading programs of 
our schools have come about in the 
last ten years. In addition to the 
expected revisions of the program of 
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reading in the elementary schools, 
there has been during this period a 
major change regarding the teaching 
of reading at the secondary school 
level. 

Perhaps “change” is a mis- 
nomer in this latter statement since 
there has been, rather, a growing 
awareness of the need for continuing 
developmental and remedial pro- 
grams of reading throughout the 
junior and senior high school years. 
The various means by which this 
new concept has been, and still is 
being, dealt with will be presented in 
detail in the second section of this 
article. 


The Elementary School Program 


The foundation for the teaching 
of reading in the Philadelphia 
schools is, of course, the elementary 
school reading program. The basic 
principles of this program, its scope 
and sequence, as well as techniques 
for classroom teaching are to be 
found in the reading guide published 
by the Curriculum Office entitled 
“Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Reading.” This guide represents the 
thinking of many principals, staff 
members, and collaborating and 
classroom teachers who have served 
on an Elementary Language Arts 
Committee in the eleven years of its 
existence. The basic principles as 
outlined in the guide are as follows: 
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1. Since reading is a highly 
complex process many parts and 
functions of the human organism 
are involved. 

2. Reading necessitates taking 
experience to, as well as drawing 
experience from, the printed page. 

3. For efficient reading certain 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills must 
be learned and habits established. 

4. Reading skill should be ac- 
quired functionally. 

5. Every reading experience the 
child has is an opportunity to teach 
reading. 

6. Reading is conditioned by 
and affects total language develop- 
ment. 

7. Learning to read is a unique 
process with each individual. 

8. Children progress in reading 
at varying rates. 

9. A wealth of good reading 
material is basic to an effective read- 
ing program. 

10. Reading instruction is a re- 
sponsibility at every school level. 

11. Reading is but one of the 
many learning aids. 

In addition to the reading guide 
the Committee has published one 
manual on “Literature” and another 
on “Expressive Phases of the Lan- 
guage Arts.” All of these instruc- 
tional aids are the result of the actual 
experiences of those who know our 
children best, the teachers and 
principals of the elementary schools. 
The members of the Language Arts 
Committee have had the assistance 
of specialists from our own staff and 
consultants from universities and 
other school systems, in addition to 


research done by committee mem- 
bers themselves. The result has been 
an eclectic reading program tailored 
to the needs of the elementary school 
children of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing no one theory to the exclusion of 
others, firm on basic principles for 
all, but flexible in the interpretation 
of those principles to meet the varied 
needs of the heterogeneous school 
population of a large city. 

A very valuable asset to the 
elementary school reading program 
is the corps of collaborating teachers 
in the field of language arts. Chosen 
from the ranks of master teachers in 
the eight districts of the city, they 
serve for a term of three years in 
the capacity of specialists. One of 
their aims is to improve reading 
instruction. 

For those children who are in 
need of special help in reading in 
small group situations, many elemen- 
tary schools have a reading adjust- 
ment teacher. Children assigned to 
the adjustment class receive daily 
help in reading from a_ teacher 
selected for this work on the basis of 
special interest and/or training. 
Many pupils aided by this program 
have been able to take their rightful 
places in the regular reading work of 
their grade. 


The Secondary School Program 


At the secondary school level the 
Philadelphia school system provides 
developmental and remedial work in 
reading in all junior and senior high 
and vocational - technical schools. 
This is accomplished through the 
assignment of one, two, or (in 
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a few cases) three full-time read- 
ing teachers to the faculty of each 
secondary school in the city. Though 
teachers were originally recruited for 
this service on a voluntary basis, as of 
last spring the position of remedial 
reading teacher will be filled by 
means of a competitive written 
examination, followed by an oral 
examination or interview. This pro- 
cedure has certain administrative 
and organizational advantages, and 
it affords the remedial teacher the 
privilege of transfer in his own field. 


Remedial Reading Classes 


The purpose of the remedial read- 
ing classes at the secondary level is 
to provide individualized remedial 
work in small classes to students of 
average or above average ability who 
are retarded in reading. The em- 
phasis is upon students who are 
“good risks’ in the sense that they 
have the ability to profit from a term 
of intensive work designed to correct 
the specific reading disabilities which 
have caused their retardation. The 
program as a whole is based upon a 
recognition of the importance of 
independence in reading at a reason- 
able level for success in high school 
work. 

These groups meet five periods a 
week at both junior and senior high 
school level and, in senior high 
school, are taken in place of English 
for a term with major credit being 
granted for the work. Students are 
referred for these classes by teachers 
of all subject fields, by counselors, 
principals, and school psychologists. 
Final selections are made by 


remedial teachers after a thorough 
study of existing cumulative records, 
consultation with teachers and stu- 
dents, and an administration of an 
Informal Reading Inventory by the 
reading teacher. Since remedial 
classes are limited to a maximum of 
fifteen students per class, individual- 
ized and small group work is possible 
and, undoubtedly, accounts for the 
encouraging gains which students 
have made as a result of this type 
of program. 

Developmental Programs 


In addition, there is recognition 
that at the secondary level most stu- 
dents need improvement in reading 
habits and study skills. In the junior 
high schools this recognition takes 
the form of developmental reading 
programs designed to improve the 
reading of all students at seventh and 
eighth grade levels. Reading is 
taught directly in specific periods 
several times a week to students 
grouped on achievement levels, from 
the slowest learners to the most 
gifted. In the schools which have 
such programs the work is carried 
out by the remedial reading teachers 
through demonstration lessons, and 
group and individual conferences 
with classroom teachers. At the 
senior high school level additional 
help with reading problems is offered 
by the remedial teachers in the form 
of individual testing services, sugges- 
tions for techniques in working with 
slow learning students, two-period 
minors for average and gifted stu- 
dents in “Reading for Skill,” “Im- 
proving Your Reading,” “Advanced 
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Reading,’ demonstration lessons, 
and assistance in establishing read- 
ability levels for texts in various 
subject fields. In addition, two 
manuals are available for classroom 
teachers interested in improving the 
reading of their students, one entitled 
“Developmental Reading in the 
Junior High School” and the other 
“Basic Reading Skills, Grades 10, 
i, te 


Reading Clinic Services 


A development of the secondary 
school program during the last year 
has been the establishment of a 
Reading Clinic with a staff of two 
full-time clinicians. Up to the 
present time, the major emphasis of 
the Clinic has been upon the analysis 
of students of normal intelligence 
who are severely retarded in reading. 
The analysis consists of three types 
of tests: (1) mental ability (WISC 
or WAIS), (2) achievement in 
reading and arithmetic, and (3) 
projective tests, including the Ror- 
shach, the Bender, and others. Plans 
for the future envision the Reading 
Clinic as a center for teacher training 
in the field as well as a provision for 
students requiring individual teach- 
ing. Even in the brief time that the 
Clinic has been in existence, a wealth 
of valuable information has come to 
light concerning causes and contri- 
buting factors in cases of extreme 
retardation in reading in boys and 
girls of secondary school age. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


Other important sources of help 
for teachers interested in learning 


more about the teaching of reading 
are the in-service courses which have 
been offered at both the elementary 
and secondary levels during the past 
decade. Many courses at every grade 
level and dealing with every phase of 
regular and remedial class work have 
been given on a city-wide and a 
district basis during the regular 
school term. 

In addition, the Philadelphia 
schools in collaboration with Temple 
University and the University of 
Pennsylvania offer a Summer Work- 
shop for teachers of all grade levels. 
Included each year are specific 
courses in the teaching of reading at 
the elementary level as well as such 
related fields as Children’s Litera- 
ture, Reading for the Special Class 
Child, etc. Included, too, is a course 
at the secondary school level which 
brings together teachers and students 
working in pairs on a completely 
individualized and intensive reading 
program for the five-week term of 
the Workshop. 

As always has happened since 
schools began, some students are very 
successful in learning to read, some 
are doing what is expected of them, 
and some are not meeting with 
success. ‘To the extent that the Phila- 
delphia school system (or any other) 
makes definite provision in its cur- 
riculum for all three groups, the 
schools are doing well. To the extent 
that they fail to challenge the first 
group, are content with the second, 
and permit the third to increase in 
size out of proportion to the whole 
enrollment, they are vulnerable and 
justifiable targets for criticism. 





READING SKILLS GROW WITH GLOBE TEXTS 


BETTER READING Gainsburg and Spector 


A volume designed to develop varied reading skills, such as skimming, finding 
the main idea, and drawing inferences: 


Lawrence H. Feigenbaum EFFECTIVE READING 


Three books in one: Reading to Learn, Reading for Social Living, and Reading 
Tests, Drills and Word Games. 


SAA een = Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 


A new book including sections on Reading for Information, Reading for Pleasure, 
and Building Reading Skills for growth in comprehension, speed, and vocabulary 
mastery. 


Julian Drachman MAKING FRIENDS WITH WORDS 
A functional approach to language, entertainingly presented, for improvement in 
vocabulary and word recognition. 


WORD STUDY FOR IMPROVED READING A. Allen Robbins 


A workbook full of vital exercises designed to focus the attention of students on 
the configuration and structure of words. 
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A specially constructed book of fifty selections drawn from great stories, graded 
in difficulty. For the diagnosis and remediation of reading problems. 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS For Improvement in Oral English 


A complete course in speech on four 33//, R.P.M. - L.P.’s with a Manual of Correct 
Usage and a Manual of Correct Speech. 


Price $9.95 net per set. Extra manuals $1 each. 


For Teaching English to Students 7 . 
Speaking Spanish, Italian or German! LIVING Eleater RECORDS 


The complete “Living English” Records Course for students speaking Spanish, 
Italian or German is available in 40 lessons recorded on four 331/, R.P.M. - L.P.’s 
with a Conversation Manual and a Common Usage Dictionary in each set. 
Price $9.95 net. [] Spanish [(] Italian [1] German 
Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 each. 
Also a Complete Series of “Living Language Records for English-Speaking Students 


and Teachers learning foreign languages, in similar format as the “Living English” 
records. 


Special price $9.95 net per set. [1] French [J Spanish [J Italian [] German 
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BY ALBERT J. HARRIS 


President, International Reading Association 


N™ MEMBERSHIPS, subscriptions, 
and inquiries of many kinds 
continue to come into our Chicago 
office at such a rate that the Board 
of Directors, in its meeting on No- 
vember 1 and 2, 1957, authorized 
expanding the full-time clerical staff 
by 50 per cent. Other new develop- 
ments included the appointing of 
Associate Chairman of Organization 
for Great Britain (Mrs. Marian D. 
Jenkinson) and for Australia (Miss 
May Marshall). 


Third Annual Conference 


Plans for the Annual Conference 
are moving ahead rapidly. The con- 
ference theme, Reading for Effective 
Living, will provide challenging and 
stimulating general sessions and 
sectional meetings. Outstanding 
speakers are being invited, and the 
total program will include more than 
one hundred authorities and special- 
ists. Care is being taken to include 
meetings of interest to classroom 
teachers at all levels, supervisors, 
remedial teachers, clinicians, librar- 
ians, and parents. The program 
patterns will be varied, with lectures, 
panel discussions, and demonstra- 
tions. The specific details will be 
published in the April issue ad THE 
READING TEACHER. 

For the first time at an IRA 


conference, arrangements to visit a 
variety of schools and clinics will be 
available, from Monday, May 5, 
through Friday morning, May 9. All 
inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 
Dwight Teel, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 
North Tenth Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Places which will welcome visitors 
include the following: the Milwau- 
kee public schools and the Milwau- 
kee Catholic archdiocesan schools, 
including reading centers and classes 
for handicapped children; Custer 
High School (comprehensive) and 
Nicolet High School (developmental 
reading and accelerated reading for 
college-bound seniors); Cardinal 
Stritch College Reading Clinic and 
Art Center; laboratory schools at the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee and Alverno College; the 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools; and accelerated reading 
programs at the Lake Bluff and 
Atwater elementary schools in Shore- 
wood. 

The Conference will begin with a 
business meeting of the Assembly on 
Friday morning, May 9. Friday 
afternoon there will be a general 
session and a reception. There will 


be varied section meetings Friday 


evening, Saturday morning, and 
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Saturday afternoon. The luncheon 
on Saturday will again feature talks 
by outstanding writers and illustra- 
tors of books for children. Varied 
exhibits will be open all day Friday 
and most of Saturday. 

You can register for the confer- 
ence on the special form to be found 
in the middle of this issue, or on 
forms which will be mailed to all 
IRA members early in March. Ad- 
ditional registration forms can be 
obtained from the IRA office in 
Chicago. 


Elva Knight Research Fund 


The April, 1957, issue of THE 
READING TEACHER brought you an 
account of the purpose and progress 
of the Elva Knight Research Fund. 


This fund is to remain intact until it 
reaches $10,000. The Research 
Fund Committee is therefore asking 
each local and intermediate council 
to explain the fund to its members. 
If every member of IRA contributed 
one dollar or more to the fund 
this year, the immediate goal of 
$10,000 could be realized before 
June. Contributions of any size are 
welcome. Please make checks pay- 
able to the International Reading 
Association and send them to the 
office, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. Please send all 
suggestions and ideas about the fund 
to Miss Katherine E. Torrant, New- 
ton Public Schools, 88 Chestnut 
Street, West Newton, Massachu- 
setts. 





5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


. This is a new membership 
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To become a member of the International Reading Association or to 
get information about forming a local council, fillin the coupon below: 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


1 I enclose $3.50 annual dues for membership in the International Reading 
Association, including a subscription to THE READING TEACHER 


[| Please send me information on how to organize a local or intermediate council 


(Please print name and address) 


Local Council 
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Comes the Millennium |... 


Slow 






Readers 
“Beg” 
for 


More 
Workbooks! 


When children in a retarded class in Pittsburgh 
beg for more books in the ROCHESTER OCCU- 
y ’ ‘ . PATIONAL READING SERIES, that’s news — 
al o> . B~ not only for Pittsburgh but the whole country. 


Imagine a “reluctant reader”? asking the teacher for books! 


The teacher, of course, wrote post haste to Syracuse University Press: ‘Please send me 
your new books as soon as they are published . . . I’m using all three sets now: 
Gas Stations, Bakeries, Restaurants and Cafeterias.” 


And, SU Press replied post haste: ‘tA new unit on Supermarkets is just coming out this 
month, As in other units of the ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL READING SERIES, it 
too treats the same material on three levels of difficulty to assure achievement in reading 
at each level. It also deals with an occupation of practical interest.” 


"Tl have used all three sets of your wonderful readers and wish I had a dozen more.” 
Los Angeles. 


“I have been getting more co-operation from my students and more satisfaction in my 
teaching since I began using the ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL READING SERIES.” 
Battle Creek. 


“My reading problems were solved with the addition of your ROCHESTER OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SERIES in my classes. Although my students are eighth graders, their reading 
habits were on a much lower level. Your books stimulated them to correct their faults.” 
Chicago. 
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TEACHERS’ “REQUIRED” READING 


Education 2000 A.D. 

Edited by Clarence W. Hunnicutt 

*tHere’s a book to buy. It’s written by well-known, competent people; it’s done in readable 
form; it covers the whole field of elementary education; it is not expensive; and it’s a 
book which won’t go out of date — at least not until 2000 A.D., 
and how many of us will still be active then??? — National 
Elementary Principal. A realistic appraisal of the probable 
direction of tomorrow’s education system. 


Attractive paper cover 266pp. $3.00 






SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BREWSTER HOUSE‘ Syracuse 10, N.Y, 
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Your School Can Use a Library 


‘\V7* HAVE the only elementary- 
school library in the county.” 
“The city has seven elementary- 
school libraries, but only one full- 
time librarian. We experiment with 
pupil librarians and provide what 
supervision we can.” “Our library 
program owes its strength to the 
really magnificent job done by the 
PTA. Members have not only estab- 
lished book collections, but have 
secured training in library methods 
so the libraries can be better staffed 
in the absence of full-time profes- 
sional help.” ‘These comments were 
collected at random at a meeting of 
teachers interested in elementary- 
school libraries, which was held in 
connection with an in-service con- 
ference. The teachers were not all 
librarians. In fact, the school librar- 
ians from the district represented 
would scarcely fill a good-sized room, 
just as the comments imply. Many of 
the teachers were reading teachers, 
and they were reporting from specific 
experience on the real and urgent 


AGATHA TOWNSEND 


KuTZTOWN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
KuTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


need which the reading program has 
for the elementary-school library and 
its librarian. 

Why is the uneven growth of 
school libraries a matter for concern? 
Why should impetus for more and 
better facilities come from reading 
teachers? It seems safe to say that 
reading teachers have always be- 
lieved “libraries were a good thing.” 
Why should such an attitude now 
give way to an active agitation for a 
library as a central part of school 
service? Keen appreciations for the 
place of the library have come as 
teachers and librarians have co- 
operated on the problems of both the 
active and the reluctant reader. New 
libraries, recent experiments, signifi- 
cant research have all created this 
fellowship. What has the partnership 
done, and what can it do? 

Research on reading interests. Per- 
haps the earliest emphasis which 
reading teachers gave to library use 
came in the recognition of the place 
of free reading in the reading pro- 
gram. The continuing study of read- 
ing interests has made a great con- 
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tribution to efforts to take account of 
individual differences and to make 
reading appeal to children. Librar- 
ians have given freely from their 
information and insights for many 
studies of interests. A typical, sound 
research report was made by Pearl 
S. McCarty in 1950* on the records 
of over 4,000 pupils in Grades 7 to 9 
—records which would never have 
been available without the coopera- 
tion of school librarians. 

Sometimes the studies of interests 
lead to important recommendations. 
Rudman* and Shores’ combined the 
study of free reading with an analysis 
of pupil questions and information- 
seeking. Their comments are all use- 
ful, and at least one of them is 
rather startling. The field of science, 
they report, provides a major focus 
for the interest of many groups— 
pupils, parents, teachers, and librar- 
ians. Yet a study of the elementary- 
school curriculum led the authors to 
conclude that science interests are 
neither fully exploited nor well satis- 
fied. Shall the librarian lead the way 
in the new talent search? 

The difficulty of reading materials. 
No one stands in a better position 
than the librarian to help the class- 
room teacher put into effect the 
major recommendation of our day— 
that the reading program must be 
tailored to the varying levels found 
within a grade. What classroom col- 
lection can adequately serve the 
typical group in the upper elemen- 
tary grades, with pupils whose read- 
ing abilities range from the primary 
level to the high school? Or, even if 
the maierials in any one room are 


adequate, the service of other grades 
may be materially improved if the 
accumulations are pooled. Without 
the librarian’s help in the classifica- 
tion and location of resources which 
are similar in content or purpose 
but different in difficulty, the teacher 
can spend hours hunting for books 
and have only minutes left for 
instruction. 

Once again, recent research 
studies confirm the role of the librar- 
ian as partner in the teaching pro- 
cess. Librarians’ insights are valid 
and usable. A group of studies re- 
ported by Russell and others’”’* made 
careful comparisons of librarians’ 
ratings with those derived from 
several readability formulas, and 
found much evidence supporting the 
former. 

And who is going to do the job? 
The growth of a library depends on 
professional library service. Circula- 
tion in and out may be checked by 
pupils (perhaps), but building a 
school library that is a workshop, a 
laboratory, a museum, as well as a 
lending collection, is a job for the 
librarian. The department of library 
education of a teachers college re- 
ports on the growing realization that 
many of the qualifications of the 
school librarian are those of any 
other teacher, who needs, in addition 
to basic qualities and appropriate 
general education, special training 
in his field’. Public library service 
has also promoted school library 
growth’, and studies of the status of 
the elementary-school library give 
well-deserved credit to those working 
in the children’s department of city 
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libraries. But school library growth 
has been sporadic and _ill-distrib- 
uted.*° If growth is to proceed 
beyond the present stage, the library 
program needs concerted support 
from other departments. The read- 
ing program is among the chief 
benefactors of improved library facil- 
ities, and reading teachers should 
provide many recruits for the effort. 
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BY MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 


Eastern Michigan College 


Epwarps, THomas J.—“Oral Read- 
ing in the Total Reading Process.” 
Elementary School Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1957. 

This article discusses the criticisms 
made of the use of oral reading in 
reading instruction, and recommends 
some effective uses. The author points 
out that, in an experimental study 
conducted by him, college students 
learned nonsense syllables most rapidly 
when the materials were both seen and 
heard at the first exposure. He then 
examines the ways in which oral read- 
ing, thus demonstrated to have value in 
teaching word recognition, may be 
most effectively used. He suggests that 
lip movement and vocal responses in 
early silent reading be allowed to con- 
tinue until word-perception skills are 
fairly well consolidated. He stresses the 
point that although oral reading has in 
the past been seriously misused, it has 
many instructional values. 


Harris, ALBERT J.—“Lateral Dom- 
inance, Directional Confusion, and 
Reading Disability.” Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 44, Second Half, 
October, 1957. 

Because the relationship between 
reading disability and lateral dom- 


inance has puzzled and _ interested 
experimenters for the last twenty-five 
years, Dr. Harris’ studies are of great 
interest to teachers and clinicians. His 
paper presents evidence that with 
highly discriminating tests genuine 
relationships will be found. After using 
and refining the Harris Tests of Lateral 
Dominance over a period of ten years, 
he compared two large groups of 
children, 316 cases of severe reading 
disability and 245 unselected school 
children, in Grades Two and Four in 
five public schools in New York City. 
It was assumed that the public school 
group contained a typical proportion 
of cases of reading difficulty, probably 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Each group of subjects were sep- 
arated into age levels, 7-8 years, 9-10 
years, 11 years and over, and the two 
groups at each age level were com- 
pared as to scores for hand dominance, 
foot dominance, eye dominance, com- 
bined hand and eye dominance, and 
tests of knowledge of left and right, 
hand preference, simultaneous writing, 
ability to write name, tapping, dealing 
cards, monocular eye dominance, and 
binocular eye dominance. For age 
seven the reading disability group had 
twice as many cases of mixed hand 
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dominance as the unselected group. 
For age nine the proportion rises to 
three times as many cases of mixed 
hand dominance among the reading 
disability cases as among the un- 
selected. On eye and foot dominance 
the two groups showed no significant 
differences. The test of knowledge of 
left and right at age seven showed that 
38 per cent of the poor readers were 
“confused” as compared with only 5 
per cent of the unselected group. At 
age nine this test no longer discrimi- 
nated between the two groups. At both 
these age levels the reading disability 
group had 30 per cent mixed hand 
preference as compared with 6.6 per 
cent for the unselected group. Similar 
clear-cut differences were found at 
ages seven and nine in the simultaneous 
writing test, and at age nine on the 
test of dealing cards. No significant 
differences were found between the 
groups on the other tests mentioned 
above. 

Dr. Harris believes that where no 
differences have been found between 
the two groups the results may be due 
to the lack of sensitivity of the tests 
used. From his findings he concludes 
that clear hand preference and ability 
to distinguish between right and left 
are traits slower to develop in the read- 
ing disability cases than in the general 
population, and that this slow matura- 
tion may be of a special, possibly a 
neurological, nature. He found no 
significant differences between the two 
groups in the occurrence of crossed 
dominance. 


FELTON, Witma—‘Values of Work- 
books in a First Grade Reading 


Program.” Elementary English, 

October, 1957. 

This article reports the results of a 
two-year study. A review was made of 
the strengths and weaknesses usually 
cited for the use of basal reader work- 
books in the first grade. A study was 
conducted to determine whether 
achievement in first grade would be 
influenced by the omission of their use. 
Three teachers each taught a first- 
grade group, using pre-primer, primer, 
and first grade workbooks, as in the 
typical program using the materials of 
a basal reader series. The following 
year two of the three again taught a 
first grade using the same methods. 
The third teacher, the experimenter, 
instead used only the readers, sup- 
plementing the program with a great 
deal of opportunity for independent 
reading, and omitting even the use of 
teacher-made worksheets. The basal 
series readers continued to be the same 
for all groups, which were of the same 
socio-economic background and in the 
same school. The program of the 
experimental group, which is described 
in detail, included many highly ap- 
proved activities. It is not clear from 
the report whether any or all of these 
activities were also used by the teachers 
continuing to use the workbooks. The 
comment is made that omitting the use 
of the workbooks left time for more 
language arts activities. 

Evaluation of reading progress was 
made by using the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests, Type I (Word Recog- 
nition) and Type III (Paragraph 
Comprehension) and the Gates Audi- 
tory Tests for Initial Sounds and 
Rhymes. Differences in achievement 
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between the workbook users and the 
non-workbook users were not found, 
but the results do indicate that reading 
in first grade can be successfully taught 
with or without the use of workbooks. 
The experimenter suggests that work- 
book activities, if used, should not 
dominate the school day, and may 
prove more effective if used optionally. 


Womack, THurstoN—“Is English a 
Phonetic Language?” Elementary 
English, October, 1957. 

This short article is a comment on 
one by Dr. Gertrude Hildreth in an 
earlier issue of the same periodical. Its 
special interest is that the author, ap- 
parently speaking from a linguistics 
point of view, suggests that since there 
are in English such obstacles to pho- 
netic word recognition as silent letters, 
conflicting spellings for the same 
phoneme, and conflicting phonemes for 
the same spelling, the logical way to 
teach the reading of English would be 
to choose materials for beginning read- 
ing and spelling on the principle of 
“proceeding systematically from the 
regular to the irregular.” Can this be 
a suggestion that we return to selecting 
words for teaching beginning reading, 
not on the basis of their frequency of 
occurrence in children’s reading and 
literature as indicated by existing word 
lists, but on the existence of “phonetic” 
elements? We should then postpone the 
teaching of such necessary irregularly 
pronounced words as have, to, was and 


are until we had, like the Blue-Back 
Speller and the early McGuffy 
Readers, taught our young readers to 
recognize cat, sat, mat, hill, sill, fill. We 
could then write material of the “Cat 
sat at the bat” variety, and use pho- 
netics drill of the kind currently out of 
favor, the “bib, bid, big, bin, bit” type 
of sequence. 

A similar program suggesting that 
the reading material be governed by 
the phonetic principles, taught the 
opposite of “intrinsic method” com- 
monly used today in popular basal 
reader series was reported in Elemen- 
tary English for December, 1949, in an 
article called ““A New Proposal Con- 
cerning Beginning Reading,” by Wil- 
liam H. Burton. It is suggested there 
that “control of letter intake” be used 
in writing beginning reading materials 
“without sacrifice of meaningful con- 
tent.” Sample pages are given. They 
read: That is a man./ That is a hat./ 
That is a man./ That is his hat./ That 
hat is his hat./ Or in another sample, 
This is a train./ That is a man./ His 
hat is in his hand./ That is the train./ 
That is the man./ The man is in the 
train./ etc. Well, is it time for a 
change? The results of the use of this 
program are quoted as being “an un- 
looked-for benefit, namely a very good 
background and readiness for phonics.” 
Can users of recommended methods— 
will they? — defend their preference 
for present teaching materials as con- 
trasted with these suggestions? 
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BY HARRY T. HAHN 


Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


Woolf, Maurice D., and Wolf, Jeanne 
A., Remedial Reading. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 


Pp. 424. $5.75. 
R ECOGNIZING THAT the improve- 
ment of reading skills is often 
concurrent with improved personality 
adjustment, the authors of this text 
have chosen to focus their attention on 
the diagnosis and treatment of indi- 
vidual and group adjustment problems 
with little regard for the development 
of reading skills. In fact, in their first 
chapter they refer their readers to 
Gray, Gates, and others for informa- 
tion regarding ways of developing basic 
skills. This gives them space to discuss 
personality tests, projective techniques, 
group therapy, and methods of 
counseling. 

With this incidental treatment given 
to reading, it would appear that the 
title Remedial Reading is most mis- 
leading. This becomes increasingly true 
when the term developmental reading 
is occasionally used synonymously with 
remedial reading. The many references 
to paper and pencil personality and 
interest inventories which it would not 
be practical to administer to severely 
retarded readers indicate further that 
the authors are generally not concerned 
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with boys or girls who might function 
below the fourth-grade reading level. 

The authors state that they are 
interested in reading programs de- 
signed for elementary school, high 
school, and college students. Yet prac- 
tically all of the materials, tests, and 
case studies are limited to college stu- 
dents. Very few references to practices 
in elementary or high schools are 
made. In fact, the terminology used 
throughout would seem to assume that 
most teachers are familiar with a wide 
variety of tests used at the college level. 
For example, a number of references 
are made to the high “Q” and low “L” 
student with his MMPI scores. 

The authors evidently make exten- 
sive use of group therapy in their 
college reading improvement practices. 
They show how this method is used. 
Further, they advocate nondirective 
counseling techniques for individual 
work. More examples are given; none, 
however, shows how reading skills are 
introduced once personal insight is 
achieved. 

High school and college teachers 
concerned with the many aspects of 
reading improvement programs will 
find this text interesting and helpful. 

—Harry T. HAHN 
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Reading in Action, International 
Reading Association Conference Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 2. Edited by Nancy 
Larrick. New York: Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 1957. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

The program summaries of the 
second annual conference of the Inter- 
national Reading Association reflect 
enthusiasm, critical thinking about the 
teaching of reading, and greater em- 
phasis upon a more creative approach 
to the improvement of reading instruc- 
tion. The contributors, who ranged 
from high school pupils to college 
professors, were drawn from all sections 
of the United States and Canada. Cur- 
rent practices, research, and theory 
are generously represented. Whether 
one’s interests be in teaching or super- 
vision, in classroom or clinic, in word 
recognition or critical thinking, or in 
other areas, this dynamic little volume 
possesses a breadth and quality to 
recommend it as a must for one’s pro- 
fessional library. 

—Ricuarp D. ELpEer 
OakLaNnpb County ScHOOLS 


Cutts, Norma E., and Moseley, Nich- 
olas, Teaching the Disorderly Pupil in 
Elementary and Secondary School. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1957. Pp. 170. $1.90. 

Is this the proper title for this book? 
Or should it be “Preventing the Dis- 
orderliness of Pupils?” In any case, the 
book is an excellent, small publication 
which can be used as a type of textbook 
for teacher-training institutions and 
also as a reference book for teachers 
and administrators on the job. Its 
value lies in its practicality. The sug- 
gestions provided are very specific, and 


each suggestion is justified in the sense 
that its purpose is explained, usually 
with an illustration. Distinctions are 
easily found (such as that between the 
“conference with the pupil” and 
“scolding” ). The authors have obvi- 
ously been successful in dealing with 
young people, and they clearly describe 
their experiences. 

The philosophy of the writers seems 
to be a kind of eclectic pragmatism; 
their only difficulty in this rationale 
seems to be in lending a little extra 
weight to student opinion, which may 
or may not always parallel professional 
research findings. 

All in all, this is a valuable addition 
to a professional library and will lend 
a great deal of help to the teacher 
who is confronted with problems of 
handling the unduly unruly. 

—E.LMER H. MILLER 
Haze. Park Hicu ScHoor 


Hurley, Beatrice Davis, Curriculum 
for Elementary School Children. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1957. Pp. 
402. $5.50. 

This text was designed for students 
training to be elementary school 
teachers; however, it also offers in- 
service teachers an exciting survey of 
current teaching practices which are 
essentially geared to the needs of boys 
and girls. 

Dr. Hurley’s emphasis is on a func- 
tional-creative approach to curriculum 
problems. She is able to draw upon 
many pertinent samples of children’s 
work from a wealth of classroom exper- 
iences. These samples serve to bring the 
book to life and reveal a child-centered 
philosophy of education. Many activ- 
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se ity pictures taken in classrooms give ‘The author suggests that it will have 
ly added meaning to the concepts de- this function to perform: “It must 
re veloped. seek to build inner security in children, 
” After tracing the historic develop- the kind of security which will enable 
id ment of the elementary school cur- them more confidently to meet the 
ri- riculum, with emphasis on the role of perplexing needs of their world. By 
th mental health, the author gives specific building skills in social behavior, better 
be details for the various aspects of the relationships with one’s peers, whole- 
elementary program. Devoting a chap- some interaction in work and play 
ns ter to each of the curriculum areas, she _ activities, children may be able to learn 
n; describes the goals, principles, mate- more fully to understand the physical 
le rials, procedures, and evaluative tech- world and the people in it. Giving 
ra niques important to that area. The added attention to simple and reward- 
ay topics range from the language arts ing childlike activities may provide a 
al of speaking, listening, reading and way that children can be helped to 
writing, to social studies, science, arith- gain in ability to plan more carefully, 
on metic, arts and crafts, music and think more clearly, and communicate 
nd rhythms. Her treatment of art and accurately.” 
er music is particularly interesting: Harry T. HAHN 
of What about the school of tomorrow? OakLaNp County ScHOOLS 
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im Grades 1-8 1957 Edition 
2W by ARTHUR I. GATES 
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effective books help you introduce your pupils to the new words and 
” concepts needed to read the stories in the Basal Readers. The skill- 
ol building material and follow-up exercises help your pupils to master the 
in- fundamental skills. 
. THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
- Grades 2-12 
dys by THOMAS C. POLLOCK 
You can be assured of a thorough, complete English language program 
1C- when you use this carefully planned series. Each book is organized 
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: Manuals provide a wealth of practical teaching suggestions, tests, re- 
oe views, and supplementary practice. 
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accurately, far more easily. 
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resultful by perceptual training. 
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Book Lists and Guides to 
Book Selection 


Enriching American History—An 
Annotated Bibliography of Fiction 
and Biography for High School, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 173, edited 
by Eleanor E. Ahlers. School of 
Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

The Arithmetic Teacher, issues of 
February, 1956, and _ February, 
1957, offers graded bibliographies of 
children’s books relating directly to 
time concepts, number, and space 
relationships, and books which de- 
velop these concepts indirectly. Full 
information, including price, is in- 
cluded. Teachers and librarians will 
welcome these listings in an area that 
was largely neglected in children’s 
books. 

Books about Negro Life for Child- 
ren, by Augusta Baker, brings up to 
date her previous bibliography. Mrs. 
Baker pays particular attention to 
language, illustrations, and the por- 
trayal of the Negro as an integral 
part of society. The New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. $0.20. 

Subject Guide to Books in Print 
lists 80,000 titles under 30,000 sub- 
ject headings. Cross references add 
to the usefulness of the volume. R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
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Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


University of Pennsylvania 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. $17.50 
plus postage. 

Recommended Children’s Books 
of 1956, edited by E. Louise Davis, 
is an annotated bibliography ar- 
ranged by grade and by subject, and 
indexed by author and by title. 
Books especially recommended are 
indicated by an asterisk system. R. 
R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. $2.00, 
40 per cent off on orders of 500 or 
more copies. 

The Child’s Personal Reading, 
Monograph No. 6 (1957) of the 
New York State English Council, 
consists of five articles which the 
Elementary Arts Committee recom- 
mends for practical suggestions to 
help develop the child’s capacity and 
desire to read. Contains an anno- 
tated bibliography of some of the 
commonly available book selection 
aids published in the last fifteen 
years. New York State English 
Council, 98 Oak St., Binghamton, 
N. Y., or from Scholastic Magazines. 
$0.35. 


Reading for Recreation 


The Cat in the Hat by Dr. Seuss 
justifies its publicity. A second-grade 
reader reports, “I can get most of 
the new words because there usually 
is a rhyming word.” To hold to the 
rhythmic pattern, some children im- 
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prove their phrasing and minimize 
word-by-word reading. New York: 
Random House, 1957. $2.00. 

The Arrow Book Club is a new 
service of Scholastic Magazines. 
Paperbacks, suitable to the interests 
and reading abilities of middle-grade 
pupils, are offered at twenty-five and 
thirty-five cents through classroom 
clubs (minimum order, sixteen 
books). A list of selections is offered 
four times a year. The teacher is 
supplied with information on the 
reading level of each book listed. 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Sensory Aids 


The National Council of Teachers 
of English has added several film 
strips to their literature series and 
three new Literary Maps. These are 
listed in “Tools for Teaching Eng- 
lish, 1957-58,” available from the 
Council, 704 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, III. 

“Planning a School Library” is a 
color film showing what is involved 
in housing and equipping a school 
library, and how the library func- 
tions in the total school program. 
Parents as well as professional per- 
sonnel will find the film informative. 
It is described in folder No. LB-804 
and may be borrowed from Reming- 
ton Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., or from a Remington 
Rand branch office. 


Reports on Practices 


“Reading by Projection,” by V. 
R. Nicholas. In Kekomo, Indiana, 
variety is added to the instructional 


program by having the child draw a 
picture of what he read about, then 
projecting the picture on a screen at 
the same time a tape-recording of his 
reading is played. The procedure 
motivates children to prepare oral 
reading carefully and to study what 
went before and follows the part of 
the selection read. Reported in Edu- 
cational Screen and Audio-Visual 
Guide, October, 1957, p. 479. 
“Individualized Reading.” Ruth 
Rowe, principal of the Garfield 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Esther Dornhoefer, teacher in the 
school, describe and evaluate their 
reading program. Childhood Educa- 
tion, November, 1957, pp. 123-126. 


Studies in Reading 


Visual Perceptual Abilities and 
Reading Progress, by Jean Turner 
Goins, a recent addition to the series 
of Educational Monographs of the 
University of Chicago, will probably 
be available by this date. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph 
No. 47, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, Ill. $2.00. 

Summaries of Research. A series 
of four articles sponsored by The 
National Conference on Research in 
English surveys a large amount of 
information particularly pertinent to 
reading in the secondary schools. 
Both the organization of the material 
and the extensive bibliographies are 
welcomed by students of reading. 
The English Journal, October, No- 
vember, 1957; January, February, 
1958. 

“Clues from Children.” Lois Ney 
Nelson cites research and suggests 
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how it points toward interpretation 
of children’s behavior for planning 
a language arts program. Childhood 
Education 34 (November, 1957), 
123-126. 


“Cuckoo in the Nest,” by Richard 
Jay, compares the findings of a 
survey in 1940 and one in 1957 of 
children’s reading in schools of Eng- 
land and of Wales. A much greater 
similarity in taste of grammar school 
and secondary pupils was evidenced 
in 1957 than in 1940. Journal of 
Education (London), August, 1957, 
pp. 334-336. 


Reading in the Social Studies 


“Individual Differences in Class- 
room Learning.” Dr. Linwood 
Chase discusses several aspects of 
pacing instruction to the learner’s 
needs. Of particular interest is the 
section on “Handling Intake and 
Output of Ideas.” The problem of 
teaching poor readers and superior 
readers to use the textbook efficiently 
is handled realistically as is the use 
of study guides by a single pupil or 
by pupil teams. 

“Reading, Research and Report- 
ing in the Social Studies.” Dr. Alvina 
Treut Burrows points out the social 
and personal motivation of the pupil 
in reporting research findings. Most 
of the discussion is concerned with 
“techniques of stimulus and guid- 
ance which seem productive of a 
high quality of reading, reporting 
and research .. .” (P. 191). Both 
thinking and recording skills are con- 
sidered. Both Dr. Chase’s and Dr. 
Burrows’ articles are found in Social 


Studies in the Elementary School, 
Part II of the Fifty-sixth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, University of Chicago 
Press, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 


Scheduled for Publication 


“Improvement of Reading 
through Ability-Level Assignments,” 
by G. E. Scarborough, Richard S. 
Bruns, and Alexander Fraser. School 
Review, Winter, 1957. 

“A Follow-up Study of Pupils 
with Reading Difficulties,’ Elemen- 
tary School Journal, December, 
1957. 

“Effect on Achievement Scores of 
a Change in Promotional Policy,” 
by William F. Hall and Ruth Dema- 
rest. The scores reported are reading 
grades. Elementary School Journal, 
probably January, 1958. 


For the High School 
Reading Teacher 


Selected Items for the Testing of 
Study Skills and Critical Thinking, 
by H. T. Morse and G. H. McCune. 
Bulletin No. 15 of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. 
C. $1.25. 


Conference Proceedings 


Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ference on Reading held at the 
University of Chicago, 1955, are 
recorded in Materials for Reading, 
edited by Helen M. Robinson. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $3.50. 











A new 


frontier 
in reading... 


Be a Better Reader 


SIX GRADED TEXTS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by Nila Banton Smith 


For the first time . . . Through extensive research, 
Nila Banton Smith has identified specific skills neces- 
sary in reading science, social studies, mathematics, 
and literature texts! And in the BE A BETTER 
READER texts, Dr. Smith has created highly effec- 
tive procedures and activities for developing those 
specific skills. In addition, these texts contain a sound 
program for the development of the common basic 
skills needed in reading all types of material. 
Books I-III — out in early 1958; books IV-VI to 
follow. For full information, write to: 


Educational Book Division 





Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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S CHAIRMAN of the Membership 
Committee of the IRA, Dr. 
Ralph C. Staiger is responsible for 
distributing promotional materials to 
the many reading conferences held 
throughout this country and Canada 
during the summer. Will persons 
who know about forthcoming con- 
ferences please write to him at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, Box 26, 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Local and Intermediate Councils 
are requested to send advance news 
of their meetings and plans to Dr. 
Mary C. Austin, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Three Local Councils have recent- 
ly completed formal affiliation with 
the International Reading Associa- 
tion. A warm welcome is extended 
to the following: 


New Jersey 


OcEAN County CouNcIL 
Miss Arline Keephart 
Court House 
Toms River, New Jersey 


Ohio 
MARTHA GESLING WEBER 


READING COUNCIL 
Mrs. Marie Hull 


MARY C. AUSTIN 


Harvard University 


808 North Main Street 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


South Carolina 


CoLuMBIA AREA COUNCIL 
Mr. Edwin W. Tenney, Jr. 
4545 Oakwood Road 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Canadian Meetings 


The North York Council of 
Toronto arranged its fall program 
around a series of panel discussions, 
each to meet the needs and interests 
of a particular group. Three major 
topics were included: “The Place of 
Seatwork in the Reading Program,” 
“Reading in the Content Field,” and 
“The Teaching of Poetry.” The 
panel discussions were held in Sep- 
tember, October, and December, 
averaging an attendance of about 
two hundred on each occasion. 
Panel members included authorities 
from the teachers colleges, textbook 
writers, leading administrators and 
outstanding teachers from the North 
York area. 

The winter program of the North 
York Council will feature two work- 
shops. Dr. William Kottmeyer will 
address the first workshop session. 
The second meeting will be a demon- 
stration of the use of visual aids in 
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the teaching of reading by Mr. R. 
Martin, the audio-visual consultant 
for North York. 


Meetings in the United States 


The Chicago Area Council has 
chosen as the year’s program theme 
“Multi-Disciplinary Approaches to 
the Teaching of Reading.” Their 
purpose has been to explore the con- 
tributions that can be made to the 
understanding of the reading process 
by specialists from various disciplines 
such as anthropology, psychoanaly- 
sis, semantics, linguistics, and others. 
At their November meeting held at 
Chicago Teachers College, Dr. 
Bruno Bettleheim of the University 
of Chicago discussed reading from 
the standpoint of psychoanalysis. 

The Second Annual Reading 
Conference sponsored jointly by the 
Minnesota Reading Association and 
the St. Cloud State College was held 
in May at St. Cloud State College. 
More than four hundred people 
attended the one-day meeting which 
focused upon current reading pro- 
grams in state public institutions. Dr. 
Paul Witty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity gave the keynote address with 
a presentation on “The Basic Pro- 
visions of an Effective Reading 
Program.” 

After lunch a panel discussion 
which included representatives from 
all levels of reading instruction con- 
sidered “Typical Minnesota Reading 
Problems.” 

At present the Minnesota Reading 
Council is investigating possibilities 
of certification for people working in 
the field of remedial reading and the 


provision of state aid for remedial 
reading programs. 

A meeting of the 
sourt Area of the International 
Reading Association was held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on October 5. 
Dr. Helen M. Robinson, Director of 
the Reading Clinic at the University 
of Chicago, chose as her topics for 
the two sessions of the conference, 
“The School’s Responsibility for 
Retarded Readers” and “The Devel- 
opment of Reading Skill.” Demon- 
strations of two reading lessons with 
fifth-grade pupils and with second- 
grade pupils were given also. 

Dr. A. Sterl Artley of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri addressed the St. 
Louis Suburban Reading Council at 
the November meeting in Clayton, 
Missouri. Meetings have been 
planned around the interests and 
problems of the members. 

The Hamilton Reading Council 
in Ohio has selected “Growth in 
Reading” as the central study for 
the year. For their February meeting 
the scheduled speaker is Dr. Charles 
Huelsman, of Miami University, on 
the topic of “Visual Factors in 
Learning to Read.” Dr. Althea 
Beery, Elementary Supervisor of 
Cincinnati, will speak to the Hamil- 
ton Council on April 15 on “Cor- 
rective Reading in the Classroom.” 

“Building a More Effective Lan- 
guage Arts Program” provides the 
theme for a series of four meetings 
of the Kent State University Council 
in Ohio. They planned to devote the 
February meeting to remedial read- 
ing services in the small school in 
building a more effective language 
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arts program. Their April 18 meet- 
ing in Lynnfield, Ohio, will center 
attention upon community resources 
in building a more effective language 
arts program. 

The Mahoning Valley Council 
held a dinner in October in Board- 
man, Ohio, with Dr. Matilda Bailey, 
author and college professor, as the 
speaker of the evening. Dr. Bailey 
spoke on “Bibliotherapy.” The plans 
for the January meeting included 
discussions of “Reading as a Think- 
ing Process,’ with groups on four 
levels: primary, elementary, junior 
high, and senior high. Parents were 
to be invited to these discussions. 
“Materials for Vocabulary Develop- 
ment” will be presented at the 
March meeting. “Reports on Recent 
Research in Reading” will be fea- 
tured in May. 

The newly formed Portland, Ore- 
gon, Council of the International 
Reading Association held a reading 
institute November 2, 1957, at Port- 
land State College, Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Institute opened at 9:30 
A.M. with a business meeting, fol- 
lowed by a talk by Dr. Tole N. 
Greenstein, Optometrist, from Ore- 
gon City, Oregon, on the relation- 
ships of vision defects to reading. 
A demonstration of equipment for 
detecting defects in vision was con- 
ducted by Dr. Leonard Friedman, 
Optometrist, of Portland, Oregon. 
Dr. Leslie Chase, Director of Child 
Services, Portland public schools, 
spoke during the luncheon which 
followed the meeting. “Teamwork as 
Related to Child Studies” was his 
topic. 


Congratulations to the Portland, 
Oregon, Council on becoming the 
one hundredth council to affiliate 
with the International Reading As- 
sociation ! 

The Gerald A. Yoakam Reading 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
presented a dinner program in No- 
vember with Dr. Dorothy McMurry 
and Mrs. Jane Mulry as discussion 
leaders of the topics: “Teaching 
Reading Skills in Social Studies” 
and “Teaching Reading Skills in 
Science.” In January Dr. H. T. 
Olander was scheduled to discuss 
“Teaching Reading Skills in Mathe- 
matics.” Miss Agnes Krarup will 
speak on “The Use of Trade Books 
in the Classroom” at the March 
meeting of this council. 

The Fall meeting of the Southern 
New England Council was held at 
Worcester State Teachers College in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. “Swap- 
An-Idea in Reading” provided an 
interesting theme for the day, with 
admission based on some proven 
item of teaching material. These 
items were placed on display for 
everyone to share. The morning ses- 
sion included a symposium of six 
classroom teachers from Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
Afternoon meetings were arranged 
by grade groups with grade-group 
leaders to discuss the materials and 
aids. 

The Mohawk Valley Council held 
a conference at Utica, New York, on 
September 28 at which the principal 
speaker was Dr. Russell G. Stauffer, 
Director of the Reading Study Cen- 
ter at the University of Delaware. 
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Dr. Stauffer’s topic (and the theme 
of the conference) was “Current 
Practices in Reading Instruction.” 
Approximately twelve hundred 
people attended the Wisconsin Inter- 
mediate Council conference held in 
October at Cardinal Stritch College 
in Milwaukee. “Organizing Class- 
room Reading Programs” formed 
the theme of the conference. Dr. 
William S. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Is My Reading 
Program a Good One?” Dr. Charles 
B. Huelsman, Jr., Miami University, 
discussed “Developing Reading 


Skills at the Secondary Level.” Sec- 
tional meetings followed the general 
session. 

The third annual reading confer- 
ence will be held on the Sacramento 
State College campus, March 1, 
1958, under the sponsorship of the 
Sacramento State College Council of 
the IRA. Dr. William S. Gray will 
speak on individualized reading. 

The Oklahoma Council plans to 
hold its annual spring conference at 
East Central Teacher’s College, Ada, 
Oklahoma, on April 18 and 19, 
1958. 





SIGNIFICANT TEXTS 


IMPROVING READING ABILITY 2nd ED. 


By JAMES B. STROUD, ROBERT B. AMMONS, and HENRY 
A. BAMMAN. This thorough and careful revision of this popular 
text has been completely reorganized. The Second Edition, adapted 
to individual as well as group use, progresses from basic mechanics 
of reading to critical reading skills. 188 pages, $2.35 


TOWARD BETTER READING SKILL 


By RUSSELL COSPER and E. GLENN GRIFFIN. This text of 
30 reading selections and testing devices has been designed for develop- 
mental reading — to improve reading proficiency and speed of com- 
prehension, and to achieve some flexibility of rate. It is intended for 
the average or superior student. 221 pages, $1.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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The sure way to reading success 





Betts Basic Readers 











Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1-6 Betts and Welch 
Story Books °¢ Study Books °¢ Teacher’s Guides 


The basis for the Betts reading-study program is its practical 
plan for taking care of individual differences. The BETTS 
BASIC READERS provide for the many individual differences 
among young readers through the careful development of 
interest, word learning, and thinking. 


The storybooks are packed with interest- 
filled stories, include phonics activities 
for each story, and constantly emphasize 
thinking on the part of the pupils. With 
new stories and varied word-learn- 
ing activities, the study books 
develop and extend the vital skills 
presented in the story- 
books. The Teacher’s 
Guides are filled with a 
wealth of practical helps 
which aid in making the 
lessons more meaningful. 






Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Alse published by Benefic Press 
Basic Series in Health, 
Science, Social Studies, 
Handwriting. 1910 no. narragansett ave. °* chicago 39, ill. 





still using a basic reader 


for supplementary reading 


When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 
readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress 
will be thwarted. 


Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, 
and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed 
for supplementary use. 


These books provide all the positive values of a complete supple- 
mentary program including controlled practice, vocabulary develop- 
ment, and ability to adapt to content reading. High interest, easy to 
read, stimulating content is the key to success. 


Mail coupon now for complete information on Benefic Press supple- 
mentary readers. 


Please send me the items checked at left: 











FREE Chart: TC] nae 

Supplementary Reading 

Classification SCHOOL 

FREE No. 358 C] ADDRESS 

Catalog: Good 

Books for Children CITY ee 
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Cooperative Programs with Other Organizations 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation and IRA. A meeting will 
be held in St. Louis, Mo., on Mon- 
day, February 24, 1958, from 9:30- 
11:30 a.m. The theme will be “Re- 
search on Problems of Reading and 
Language Arts.” The recorder will 
be A. Sterl Artley, University of 
Missouri; and David H. Russell, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
will preside. The speakers will be: 
William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago; Edgar Dale, Ohio State 
University; Helen M. Robinson, 
University of Chicago; Donald E. P. 
Smith, University of Michigan; Paul 
A. Witty, Northwestern University; 
Theodore L. Harris and G. Law- 
rence Rarick, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Emery B. Bliesmer, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and IRA. 
At the Seattle meeting on March 2, 
1958, there will be a panel discussion 
at 2:00 p.m. on the theme “Reading 
Problems in the Content Fields.” 
The chairman will be Dorothy Ken- 
dall Bracken, Southern Methodist 
University, and the interrogator, 
Frank Williams, Dallas Independent 
School District. The panel members 
will be: Henry R. Fea, University 
of Washington; Dorothy Horton, 
Scott, Foresman and Company; 
V. J. Kennedy, Texas Education 
Agency. 


American Association of School 
Administrators and IRA. A panel 


discussion with the theme of “Issues 
Faced by Administrators in Improv- 
ing Reading Programs” will be held 
in San Francisco, Calif., on Monday, 
March 10, 1958, 2:30-4:30 P.M. 
The interviewers will be Selmer H. 
Berg and Virginia Reid, from the 
Oakland, Calif., school system. 
David Russell, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, will preside. The 
following will be members of the 
panel: Constance McCullough, San 
Francisco State College; William J. 
Iverson, Stanford University; Wil- 
liam S. Gray, University of Chicago; 
James Squire, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley; Evelyn Jegi, Contra 
Costa County Schools, Martinez, 
Calif.; Robert Nardelli, Laboratory 
School, San Diego State College. 


American Association of School 
Administrators and IRA. A joint 
meeting is to be held on Monday, 
March 31, 1958, 9:30-11:30 a.M., 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The theme will 
be “Issues Faced by Administrators 
in Adjusting Reading Programs to 
Today’s Needs,” with Albert J. Har- 
ris, Queens College, presiding. The 
interviewers will be E. E. Holt, Ohio 
Public School System, and Martha 
King, Franklin County, Ohio, 
Schools. The members of the panel 
will be: Elizabeth Simpson, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; William D. 
Sheldon, Syracuse University; 
George Spache, University of Flori- 
da; William B. Edwards, Lakewood, 
Ohio, Schools; Helen Wise, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Schools. 
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INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr. ALBERT J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 
President-Elect: Dr. GEORGE D. SPACHE, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Past President: Dr. NANCY Larrick, Education Director, Children’s Books, 
Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: DR. JAMES M. MCCALLISTER, International Reading 
Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Directors: 
Dr. ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Il. 


Dr. WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. PuiLip B. SHAw, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Linpa C. SmitH, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Penna. 

Miss DorotHy LAMPARD, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Dr. Davip H. RussELL, University of California, Berkeley, California 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Constitution and By-Laws: DR. ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 
Election: DR. WILLIAM S. GRAY 
Publications: DR. N1La B. SMITH 
Studies and Research: DR. ARTHUR L. TRAXLER 
Program: DR. GEORGE SPACHE 
Local Arrangements: Miss LORENA SCHERKENBACH 
Evaluation: Dr. A. STERL ARTLEY 
Elva Knight Research Fund: Miss KATHERINE E. TORRANT 
Publicity: DR. HELEN Huus 
Organization: DR. MARY AUSTIN 
Associate Chairman: MR. CLARE B. ROUTLEY 
Membership: DR. RALPH STAIGER 


THE READING TEACHER EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Chairman: Dr. NANCY Larrick, Director, Children’s Books, Random House, Inc., 
New York 

Dr, J. ALLEN FiGurEL (Pittsburgh Public Schools, University of Pittsburgh), 
The Sunwood, Buckboard Trail, Allison Park 2, Pa. 

Mr. JACK Lippert, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

DR. WILLIAM S. Gray, The Department of Education, The University of Chicago 

Dr. Lou La Brant, Kansas City University, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. JEANNE CHALL, City College of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. A. STERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Dr. H. ALAN Rosinson, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Dr. PHILip B. SHAW, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Mrs. MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT, 2263 Demington Drive, Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 

Dr. ALVINA TREUT Burrows, School of Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. RUTH STRICKLAND, School of Education, University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Dr. LELAND B. Jacoss, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. KATHLEEN B. HEsTeR, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss DoroTHY LAMPARD, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can. 

Dr. RuUssELL G. STAUFFER, School of Education, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

Dr. ALTHEA BEERY, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Board of Education, 
608 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. J. R. McINTOosH, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C., Can, 

Dr. PauL Witty, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

SisteR M. JuuitrA, Director, Reading Clinic, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dr. LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 

Mrs. MARGARET BEYER, P. S. 16, Curriculum Center, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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What the eye sees, 

the mind must consider. 

The child must be taught to see 
in an accurate, 

orderly fashion 

in order that his thinking 
might be clear, 

fo Totelt i geht 

organized. 

Controlled Reading 

is the teacher's way of building 
good fundamental skills. 

Over 3,000 schools 

throughout the United States 
now use 

Controlled Reading 

to provide direction 

in the development 

of efficient skills 

of seeing and reading. 
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A Poe Reading P. rogram 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE NEW 1958 
DOLCH CATALOG, LISTING 10 NEW 
GAMES AND BOOKS BY DR. DOLCH 


The Dolch Reading Materials are readily adapt- 





able for use with basic elementary reading 
programs. Individual groups will greet these 
challenging games and books with eagerness 
and enthusiasm. The materials provide much 


needed practice and repetition in these areas. 











GROUP WORK in Readiness 
GROUP WORK in Sight Learning 
GROUP WORK in Sounding ~ 
GROUP WORK in Pleasure Reading 


THE GARRARD PREsS 
Champaign, Illinois 











